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I—UTILITARIANISM REVISED. 
By R. F. Harrop. 


Tus paper is divided into two parts. In the first an attempt is 
made to state in bare outline a system of moral philosophy, which 
should probably be classified as utilitarian. The second provides 
a theory of the nature of moral obligation, which is consistent 
with the system, but in closer conformity with the ordinary view 
of obligation than those usually associated with the utilitarian 
position. The special contribution of this paper lies in part 2, 
and part 1 may be regarded as a necessary propedeutic. Some 
general re-statement of the utilitarian position, however, seems 
desirable, in view of the cogent criticisms which have been ad- 
vanced against traditional utilitarianism. 

A word about method. There is in existence a great body of 
opinion about moral questions. I conceive it to be the task of 
the moral philosopher to determine and explain the subject 
matter of that body of opinion. This is in accordance with 
Aristotle’s teaching that moral philosophers should concern 
themselves with ddéar. It is not enough to erect an abstract 
system of thought. It is required that the system should make 
sense of what may be called the common moral consciousness. 
There are, no doubt, serious difficulties. Moral opinion comprises 
many elements of dogmatism, survivals of the past, and pre- 
judices due to the accidents of history. Moreover most men are 
content to remain in a condition of incomplete clarity. In re- 
sorting to a process of cross-examination with a view to isolating 
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and elucidating what is essential and what makes sense in common 
moral thought, one is often perforce driven to a self-examination 
consisting in an effort to think very clearly about the matter 
oneself. But there is all the difference between attempting to 
re-interpret in clear terms the essential nature of the ddéa 
and constructing an arbitrary system de novo. 


I. 


1. The first proposition is that the terms, good and right, 
well known to moral consciousness, are not indefinable; more 
broadly, that the fundamental concepts of moral philosophy are 
not indefinable, but on the contrary can be defined in terms be- 
longing to studies outside moral philosophy. When I say this, 
I do not merely mean that I propose to use good, right, etc., for 
characters that may be defined, but I mean that in the common 
moral consciousness they are so used. And though there may in 
the universe be many indefinable characteristics, known or un- 
known to us, to which they could be applied by an arbitrary 
allocation of meaning, any such application would involve a 
break with the past and an abuse of the language which we 
inherit, and would fail to interpret correctly the essential nature 
of the common moral consciousness. 

It must be recognised that these words challenge what is 
probably now the prevailing view among moral philosophers, 
that in particular they involve a position which Mr. Moore has 
called the “naturalistic fallacy’. In defence of them I shall 
seek to stand or fall mainly by my success in propounding a 
system which does correspond to the concepts of the common 
moral consciousness. Criticism of the opposite view will be 
very brief. 

Mr. Moore’s Principia Ethica made such a profound impression 
on the philosophical world and has been cited so frequently as 
establishing the indefinability of good with success, that it may 
well be taken as a representative statement. Despite his serried 
array of devastating arguments, brevity is possible, for the 
greater part of them are concerned with showing the inconsistency 
of various views on the assumption that the good is indefinable. 
Arguments addressed to establishing that proposition itself 
occupy less space. There are, in fact, two.! The first is that 
good clearly stands for something simple and not a complex. But 
this in itself requires justification. And justification Mr. Moore 
does not give. I do not believe that the plain man would agree. 


1See G. E. Moore, Principia Ethica, ed. 1929, pp. 6-17. 
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If you ask him, “ now tell me what exactly do you mean by good, 
morally good,” he would say, “that is a long story; it could 
be explained, but the explanation would be a complicated one ; 
I do not think I could give it myself, you must ask a philosopher.”’ 
If you then said, “ Oh, well, really my question was a booby-trap, 
because good is something quite simple like the feeling of cold 
or pain, which cannot be defined except in terms that presuppose 
an understanding of it,” he would be genuinely surprised, and, 
indeed, sceptical. 

Secondly Mr. Moore adduces the disagreement of those who 
have sought to define it. Surely if we mean, every time we use 
a word, to denote a complex, we ought to be able to say what the 
elements of the complex are. So the disagreements are attri- 
buted to an attempt to do the impossible, to the failure to re- 
cognise that the thing is in principle indefinable. But such an 
argument may be turned against Mr. Moore with as much or as 
little force. If when we use the word we know what we mean by 
it and that that is something indefinable, how has it come about 
that there have been all these attempts to define it ? And that 
by men of philosophical disposition ? If the thing was simple and 
known to be simple, are not these attempts passing strange ? 
There should have been agreement about its simplicity. If there 
are disagreements about the meaning of a word, is it not more 
likely that it stands for something complex ? 

It is true that there have been attempts to define indefinable 
qualities. Mr. Moore very properly gives the sensation of yellow 
as an example of this. Any attempt to define this in terms, for 
instance, of the concepts of physics is fallacious. Agreement 
among persons of philosophical aptitude that this is fallacious is 
usually easy to secure. Unfortunately Mr. Moore admits that 
the analogy is imperfect since yellow belongs, and in his view 
good does not, to the world of nature. 

I should prefer to compare good to the term circular, while 
freely admitting that the analogy is in many ways imperfect. 
Circular resembles good in being a character that is readily re- 
cognised in particular instances. From remote times men have 
probably recognised particular instances of circularity and have 
snown quite well what they meant in using the word circle. When 
it comes to definition, it is a very different matter. Those not 
versed in the elements of geometry would be quite unable to 
proceed. Does it follow that what they have meant by circle is 
something indefinable ? Our forebears may well have disputed 
hotly about the definition or urged that no definition was possible. 
It is possible indeed that a modern philosopher might argue that 
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the circle can be taken as an indefinable, and other mathematical 
concepts, line, point, etc., defined in terms of the circle. This 
may be so. I do not argue it. But it is very different to say 
that a thing may be taken as indefinable and, as Mr. Moore would 
say of good, that it must be. It is possible that good may, in 
this sense, be taken as indefinable ; but that would involve de- 
fining concepts, such as man, sentient being, other, etc., in 
terms of good. As these concepts are used also in branches of 
study other than moral philosophy, the procedure would be in- 
convenient. 

Mainly, however, I must rely on my own inability, when trying 
to be clear and honest with myself (and I can only appeal to 
others to share my experience), to apprehend any indefinable con- 
cept of the kind supposed. When I attempt to do so, it evapor- 
ates, so to speak, into thin air, and I am left empty-handed. 
An attempt will presently be made to sketch out a definition. 

Before leaving the negative part I will only say this. It is 
possibly true, and, if so, we may be beguiled by the fact, that 
contemplation of instances of good gives rise to an emotion which 
is unique and unanalysable. I am not quite clear that this is 
so, but it does not seem unlikely. We may be able to isolate 
this feeling. But though the feeling may be indefinable, it would 
be fallacious to argue that what gives rise to it is. Just as it 
would be fallacious to argue that because the sensation of yellow 
is unanalysable, the physical state of affairs required for the pre- 
sence of that sensation cannot be defined in terms of other physical 
magnitudes. There is danger that the presence of peculiar moral 
feelings, perhaps different in kind from all other feelings, may lead 
us to argue, wrongly, that the objects, the contemplation of 
which gives rise to those feelings, are indefinable. 

2. The next point appears superficially to be in conflict with 
the major premise of utilitarianism. It is arguable, however, 
that it conflicts not with essential doctrine but only with mis- 
leading terminology.!_ The proposition is that the term good is 
not properly applicable to states of affairs but only to conduct 
considered in relation to states of affairs. 

The view that states of affairs may be regarded as good, in 
an ethical sense, is associated with but not entailed by the view, 
that an act must be regarded as including the sum of its probable 
consequences. This last view is stressed in utilitarian philosophy 
and I regard it as wholly sound. It does not appear to be justifi- 
able to draw a line at any point between the probable physical 


1This point, however, would entail detailed examination of the views, 
not necessarily mutually consistent, of the various writers. 
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consequences of an act of volition which belong to the act and 
those which do not. But from the view that an act should be 
regarded as including the whole state of affairs expected to result 
from a volition, and that the goodness of an act depends es- 
sentially on what that state of affairs is, it does not follow that 
the state of affairs may itself be regarded as good. 

May I give a very simple and obvious example ? Suppose that 
the whole consequence of a volition is to cause pleasure to a 
friend. The act may be judged morally good. The friend 
might have done the act himself. Suppose the whole sum of 
consequences the same. Yet the act would not be judged a 
morally good one. This anyhow is the view of the common 
moral consciousness. 

It is desirable to clear up one point in passing. Mr. W. D. 
Ross’s terminology of act and action appears to be a convenient 
way of indicating a correct distinction. Moral attributes may 
apply to both, but not to the states of affairs considered apart 
from the volition. The act comprises the state of affairs brought 
about together with the situation of the agent objectively con- 
sidered. The giving of pleasure to a friend is an act. And it is 
a good act. The quality of the action depends upon the motive. 
If the motive is anticipation of reciprocal favours, the action is 
not necessarily good, though the act is good. To the state of 
affairs brought about, viz., the friend’s pleasure considered by 
itself, the attribute good is not properly applicable. 

Before leaving this topic, I want to draw support for my view 
from linguistic considerations. Outside moral philosophy I be- 
lieve the word good is mainly used of means, e.g., a good way of 
getting to a place, of opening a tin. Or when applied to crafts- 
manship, it denotes approximation to a perfect model, that per- 
fection being relative to purpose. A good car, a good dinner, 
are adapted to serving the purposes required of them. In 
economics the term goods is used for material commodities that 
serve as means to ends, e.g., articles of food, clothing, ete. But 
to the acts of consuming these commodities, that is to the ends 
towards which the commodities are means, the word goods is 
not applied. Food, cars and books are called goods, but never 
eating, joy-riding or reading. 

In moral philosophy good does not, of course, mean any act 
well adapted to an end; it has a specialised sense. But I be- 
lieve it to be quite inappropriate in any circumstances to use it 
ofends. This is often done in philosophy with resulting violence 
to literary sense. Is knowledge a good, the philosopher asks ? 
But the plain man or the scholar with ear finely adjusted to the 
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proper use of language “have never heard such nonsense ”, 
Equally unnatural is the expression, the good. The fact that 
this usage has an ancient and honourable lineage in philosophical 
writing strengthens my argument. For the fact that, though 
present in philosophical writing, waiting to be taken over into 
general literature and common speech, it never has been taken 
over, is an indication that it is repugnant to common sense. 

3. Definition. Acts are morally significant when they affect 
the ends of other people and they are morally good when they promote 
those ends. These are not meant to be synthetic propositions 
but to define the words moral and good. Before elaborating this, 
it is necessary to deal with two objections which may be urged 
at the outset. 

i. If may be held that certain purely self-regarding actions 
fall within the common sense view of morality, specifically, long- 
sighted actions which imply conquest of conflicting impulses. 
It is possible that such actions are regarded as moral, only in- 
strumentally, as the dv avev od of a moral life. It is the subject’s 
duty to keep himself alive and efficient. But it is not necessary 
to quarrel with the opposite view. The actions in question have 
certain attributes in common with many altruistic actions, namely 
those connected with self-control, the overcoming of natural in- 
clinations. And for certain purposes it may be useful to group 
them with certain types of altruistic action and bring them 
within the sphere of moral consideration. I accept this view as 
a legitimate one though I shall make no further reference to it. 
I only note in passing that it has no bearing on the indefinability 
of good, for this class of actions may readily be defined in terms 
of natural inclination, the long-period, etc., which are concepts 
not presupposing a knowledge of an indefinable good. The pro- 
position bringing them within the sphere of morality and good- 
ness may be regarded as a definition. 

ii. A more important objection may be made to this demarca- 
tion of morality. It may be urged that no individual is so self- 
contained as not to be concerned with the affairs of others, and, 
further, that in so far as he does take the cares of humanity upon 
his shoulders, their affairs become a not unimportant part of the 
content of his consciousness and his life. This comprehensive 
generalisation that whatever a man concerns himself with be- 
comes in a certain sense a part of himself is no doubt true, and 
may be of great importance in the psychological problem of how 
altruistic conduct is possible—anyhow for the kind of determinist 
who believes that there is such a problem. But for the purpose of 
demarcating the sphere of morality, a valid distinction may be 
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upheld. Morality begins when the interests of others are con- 
sidered from the point of view of their interests, 1.c., as a Kantian 
kingdom of ends. This demarcates morality even if the interests 
of others are also the interests of the agent. 

To elaborate, acts are good when they promote the ends or 
interests of others, bad when they frustrate them. Of the special 
nature of a moral obligation much will be said presently. 

Now it may be at once objected that good acts must not be 
regarded as those which promote any ends of others but only good 
ends, so that good remains to be defined. It is necessary, of 
course, to deny this. It is true that the end of another person 
B may be bad if it conflicts with or frustrates the ends of yet 
another C. That is already covered by the original definition. 
A in promoting B’s end would thus be frustrating C’s and his 
action might then be a bad one. Ends may be good or bad 
according as they promote or frustrate the ends of others, but in 
this aspect they have the characteristic of means. Ends as such 
are neither good nor bad, in the sense intended in moral 
philosophy. 

I hold that the common moral consciousness takes the good 
man to be one who concerns himself with promoting the ends of 
others and that that is what is meant by calling him good. What 
others? The family or nation? In its crude form moral con- 
sciousness may consider limited units only and be regardless of 
the repercussions of the interests of a limited group on the outer 
world and, as will be explained in the section on obligation, even 
a more refined form may have to give special consideration to 
limited units. But, generally, the moral consciousness which 
takes a broader view, considering the interests of all sentient 
beings integrated over future time, is rightly regarded as the 
higher one. 

But, the subtle objector will urge, if you speak of the higher 
and lower morality are you not committing Mill’s fallacy with 
regard to pleasures, of adopting an external criterion for assessing 
these conflicting notions of morality ? This objection may be 
met. The broader view may be regarded as better simply be- 
cause it carries the principle implicit in any moral view to its 
logical conclusion. The essence of morality being regard for the 
interests of persons not oneself, extending the purview of persons 
is simply bringing the principle more fully into operation. The 
essence of morality is that the end considered should be that of 
others. If the group of persons included is one more or less 
closely associated with the self, the moral principle is still cloyed 
with egoism. 
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It may be objected that this wide view of all sentient beings, 
considered throughout future time, is too cold, and pays too little 
regard to the virtues of love and affection, is too much biassed, 
for instance, in favour of the disinterested seeker after truth. 
This is a mis-conception. Human nature differs, a division of 
labour is desirable, and various types of virtue must be recognised. 
It is true that the discoverer of truth may make a boundless con- 
tribution to the promotion of human ends ; on the other hand the 
chances that he will are not so great. What the more homely 
virtues lack in scope of benefit aimed at, they gain in the higher 
probability that some contribution will actually be made. The 
happiness conferred by human affection is assured and visible. 
It is desirable that each should develop the faculties he has. 
To do this may itself be counted a virtue, for by it the greatest 
promotion of the common interest will be realised. 

A last objection must be met. Granted, it may be said, that 
the scope of virtuous action has been correctly described. None 
the less it must be recognised that to call it virtuous is to make 
a synthetic proposition ; otherwise all the proposition amounts to 
is that promoting the greatest common interest is promoting the 
greatest common interest. This is not very illuminating and leaves 
us without any reason for doing so or for praising such conduct. 

I can only meet this objection by persisting in my ways. I 
have only risen to this extent above tautology, in that I hold 
that when people use the terms good, right, virtue, etc., promotion 


_ of the common interest is what they mean. I have given no 


reason for promoting the common interest. It is beyond the 
power of reason to prescribe ends. Give unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s. Reason can determine means to ends, and the 
mutual consistency of different ends. Of ends as such it is 
altogether beyond its scope and capacity to say, “ choose this, 
reject that”. As for praising virtue, I have indeed given no 
reason for praising virtue. For to do that too would be fallacious. 
But let us praise virtue ! 

I hold that when people say that this or that is morally good, they 
mean that this or that is what, properly considered, promotes the 


_ common interest, and that if they say that promoting the common 
_ interest is good, the proposition is either a definition or means 


_ nothing. It is possible that men do sometimes slip into this 


tautologous method of speech. I give two reasons why that might 
naturally happen. 1. Much of what we seek to bring about, 
many of our proximate ends, are really means,—for example, 
the preservation of the human race and of an ordered society. 
The preservation of the human race is a means to the maximum 
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realisation of ends integrated through time. The word good is 
rightly used of these proximate ends, which may indeed be very 
remote. Constant use of the word of these remote proximate ends 
may naturally, through force of habit, though fallaciously, lead 
us to slip over to using the term of true ends. 2. It is possible 
that the proposition “ promotion of the common interest is good ”’ 
may have a synthetic meaning, the word good now being used in 
a slightly different sense. It may be used for “ what I stand for, 
what I intend to encourage by my praise, discouraging the op- 
posite by blame and censure”. If it be then suggested that I 
praise it because I think it good, that would be again fallacious. 
There is no ultimate, as opposed to proximate, reason for doing or 
praising anything. Ultimate ends are a matter of pure choice. 
The view that the reason or intellect is able to discern an ob- 
jective imperative residing in the nature of things is in my 
judgment fallacious and might well be called, borrowing Mr. 
Moore’s catching rhythm, the rationalistic fallacy. 

4. I now come to the question—what are the ends of sentient 
beings ? This question, I think, can only be answered by intro- 
spection and observation. These ends are directly given. It 
is not that we recognise things to have a certain quality and 
therefore judge them to be ends. They are directly presented 
to us as ends. It would not, I think, take one far from the 
meaning I seek to convey if I defined end as the desired. Ends 
might then be bad, not as such, but because they conflicted with 
the ends of others. An object of desire which does not conflict 
with the desires of others considered through time is not bad. 

But though the desired is a useful concept in that it may bring 
home what I mean by directly given, I am not quite happy 
about identifying end with the desired. I am not merely thinking 
of foolish desires. A man’s desire is foolish if its satisfaction 
generates a state of affairs which he then desires not to be in. 
This difficulty is met by identifying the end with the least amount 
of outstanding unsatisfied desire, considered through time. But 
I suspect that there may be a deeper difficulty, which may 
perhaps be solved by a suitable definition of desire. Desire as 
commonly understood is especially associated with congenital 
impulse and with well-known types of emotional malaise, ¢.g., 
Prof. Watson’s palpitating stomach. 

I take end to be whatever is found by experience to be capable 
of acting as a motive to action. But, of course, many of our 
motives are proximate ends and these must be excluded. To 
discover what ultimate ends are capable of acting as motives 
Tequires very careful scrutiny. 
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The Utilitarians attempted a great generalisation and affirmed 
that the sole ultimate end is pleasure. It is not clear that they 
were successful. Compare pleasure with the desired. It is true 
that if foolish desires are eliminated by the process I have called 
integration through time, there may be a much greater measure 
of consilience between pleasure and the desired than appears at 
first sight. There may be complete consilience, but I think it is 
over-dogmatic to assert that there is. Pleasure is certainly an 
end, but I am not clear that there may not be a conflict between 
pleasure and desire, even when desires are integrated. 

Nor am I clear that pleasure and desire cover the whole field 
of ultimate motive. If a conflict between pleasure and desire is 
possible on principle, why not between desire and other things 
which experience shows to be capable of acting as a motive ? 
The prospect of discovery may certainly act as a motive ; it may 
also evoke desire. But is the strength of the desire always in pro- 
portion to the strength of the motive ? No doubt on a certain 
definition of desire, they would always be proportional. If the 
definition of desire required for that is correct, cadit quaestio. 
But it is possible that such a definition would conflict with that 
required for certain branches of psychological investigation. 

An end, then, is defined as that which is de facto found in and 
by itself to constitute a motive for sentient beings. And since 
conflicts of ends are not only possible but rife, to determine 
morality the ends must be ranked in importance. They must 
be ranked according to the strength of the motive. A calculus 
is necessary. A host of subsidiary problems will no doubt arise. 
I mention one. It is possible that certain ends, though not 
themselves bad (7.e., conflicting with the ends of other people), 
usually present themselves to people, by some inner psychological 
law, many of whose ends are bad. When a detailed system 
of casuistry is developed, it is possible that these ends should not 
be given the full status, which the de facto strength of the motive 
entitles them to. 

It may be objected that this philosophy does not generate 
a very clear system of casuistry, since strength of motive is not 
easily measurable. The objection lies against ordinary utilitari- 
anism and all systems involving a calculus. Is this definition of 
good really consistent with the common moral consciousness, 
with its hard and fast notions ? It is doubtful if this objection 
really is as strong as it seems. Many of the rigid rules are ex- 
plained by the theory of obligation (vide infra). And for the rest 
is the plain man always so very sure where the path of goodness 
lies? Furthermore the great proximate ends, preservation of 
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the human race and of an ordered civilization, are justified with 
a very high degree of probability without nice measurement of 
particular motives. Given clearly defined proximate ends, the 
casuist has considerable scope. 


Il. 


I now come to the special nature of obligations. The quite 
correct view, as I hold it, of the common moral consciousness that 
certain types of act are obligations has given rise to much er- 
roneous speculation. Prima facie it might appear that the 
morality of the common interest is inimical to this notion of 
obligation, that in any situation there are various alternatives 
shading off into one another, each contributing more or less to 
the common interest. It is best to choose that which contributes 
most, better to choose that which contributes more than that 
which contributes less, and so on. Where is the hard and fast 
obligation ? 

Objection to the common interest philosophy can be carried 
further along these lines. For simplicity suppose the common 
interest philosophy to be identical with utilitarianism. There 
may be circumstances in which common moral consciousness 
would hold it to be obligatory to speak the truth, though no in- 
crement of pleasure could be foreseen as a result and certain pain 
would be caused. No doubt there are also cases, if the pain is 
very severe and no good served, when the common consciousness 
would justify a lie. But I think it must be admitted that there 
are cases when there is a seeming conflict between the common 
consciousness and the utilitarian principle. 

Now to this problem I believe that Kant made a contribution, 
which is a vital and essential part of any moral system, but he 
mistook the significance of his own discovery and put it in a setting 
of fallacy. I refer to his proposition that morality requires action 
on a maxim that may be made a general law. At first sight 
this may seem to have no relation to Utilitarian philosophy ; 
but I believe it to be indispensable to it. 

The Utilitarian says ‘“‘ always choose that action which will 
contribute to the greatest happiness”. Such a maxim is general 
enough. Its fault is that it is on too high a plane of generality. 
It is necessary to look in greater detail into human arrangements. 
Take the case of the lie. The Utilitarian, it would seem, should 
say, always lie when the probable consequences including the 
speaker’s loss of credit and the possible general loss of confidence/ 
in the spoken word involve more happiness than those produced 
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by the truth. If everyone lied in those circumstances and in 
those circumstances only, all would apparently go well. But as 
a matter of fact this is not the case. 

Communication by language is a notable invention of man for 
the furtherance of his ends. It is of great importance that com- 
munications should be reliable for their truthfulness. Now if 
the Utilitarian rule of life in its crude form, as set out above, were 
adopted, they would become markedly less reliable and great 
consequential damage might ensue. But it might be pleaded 
that the loss of confidence is allowed for in the crude Utilitarian 
maxim—and some loss of confidence is allowed for. The plea 
nevertheless is fallacious. 

If this plea were correct the consequences indicated by the 
crude utilitarian principle would always be identical with the 
consequences deduced by the application of Kant’s principle. 
The consequences of the act considered in and by itself would 
not be different from the consequences of such an act when always 
performed in precisely similar relevant circumstances. This 
brings us to the essence of the matter. There are certain acts 
which when performed on n similar occasions have consequences 
more than n times as great as those resulting from one performance. 
And it is in this class of cases that obligations arise. It is in this 
class of cases that generalizing the act yields a different balance of 
advantage from the sum of the balances of advantage issuing from 
each individual act. For example, it may well happen that the 
loss of confidence due to a million lies uttered within certain 
limits of time and space is much more than a million times as 
great as the loss due to any one in particular. Consequently, 
even if on each and every occasion taken separately it can be 
shown that there is a gain of advantage (the avoidance of direct 
pain, let us say, exceeding the disadvantages due to the conse- 
quential loss of confidence), yet in the sum of all cases the dis- 
advantage due to the aggregate loss of confidence might be far 
greater than the sum of pain caused by truth-telling. 

He who wishes people so to act that the ends of sentient beings 
should be best served, must wish them to act in accordance 
with the Kantian and not the crude utilitarian principle. He 
will find it necessary to refine the crude utilitarian principle by 
applying the process of generalization in all relevant cases, that 
is in all cases where the consequences of similar acts exceed 
times the consequences of any one. 

In constructing a system of morality, it is necessary, then, 
to choose between the crude Utilitarian principle and the Kantian 
principle, between the lie of expediency and the obligation of 
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truthfulness. A more refined Utilitarianism will decide in favour 
of the obligation, owing to the greater loss of advantage when the 
lie is generalised. Of course this may not be true in the case of 
the particular illustration given : the loss of confidence due to the 
universal lie of expediency may not be so great as the gain of 
advantage. This is a question of fact. The experience of genera- 
tions, crystallized in moral consciousness, appears to be against 
the lie. But whichever side is right in the case of the lie, the 
point of principle has been established that an act which is ex- 
pedient in the circumstances but would be inexpedient when done 
by all in precisely similar relevant circumstances must be judged 
to be wrong by a more refined utilitarian system. Thus the 
Kantian principle is embodied in utilitarian philosophy.1 

It should be noted in passing that what I call the Kantian 
principle does not condemn all lies. A lie is justified when the 
balance of pain or loss of pleasure is such that, if a lie was told 
in all circumstances when there was no less a balance of pain or 
loss of pleasure, the harm due to the total loss of confidence did 
not exceed the sum of harm due to truthfulness in every case. 
This doctrine, which I believe to be conformable to the common 
moral consciousness, puts the human interlocutor into a much 
stricter strait-jacket with regard to truthfulness than the crude 
utilitarian principle quoted at the outset. 

Along with lies must be reckoned breaches of promises, of the 
law, of many, though not all, current standards of morality. 
The test is always—Would this action if done by all in similar 
relevant circumstances lead to the breakdown of some established 
method of society for securing its ends? I believe it will be found 
that this principle lies at the root of all so-called obligations. 
Their rigidity is precisely due to the fact that the relevant con- 
siderations are not the consequences of the particular act, but the 
consequences of the act when generalised. 

I believe that whereas Kant was wrong in supposing his prin- 
ciple to be at the basis of all morality, it is at the basis of those 
particular moral acts which are usually thought of as obligations. 


1 Tt should be noted that approval is only given to Kant’s principle, and 
not to the grounds on which he sought to base it. He defended it not by 
reference to the advantages of its adoption, but as required by logic, e.g., 
so that human conduct should not be “ self-contradictory ”’. The notion 
that action may be self-contradictory is found also in Hobbes (cf. Leviathan, 
ed. W. G. Pogson-Smith, 1909, p. 101). It is doubtful if any such notion 
can be defended. The defence of Kant’s principle in the text has no relation 
to it. But a code of action may be self-contradictory. And it is pointed 
out below that Utilitarian casuistry, unchecked by the Kantian principle, 
might easily tend to develope a self-contradictory code. 
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If the act is of a sort to which the Kantian principle is applicable, 
it is much more likely that there will turn out to be a balance of 
advantage in its favour. Hence the rigidity with which we regard 
those acts commonly called obligations. If there is a question 
of helping some one, this and that consideration are taken into 
account, and it is quite likely to turn out on balance even from a 
purely moral point of view to be not worth doing. But if it is a 
question of speaking the truth, it is considered very improbable 
that this should not be done—and this, even though the positive 
advantage that flows from this particular piece of truthfulness 
is not greater than that which flows from the particular act of 
kindness. The difference is due to the fact that in one case the 
Kantian principle does and in the other does not make a differ- 
ence to the crude utilitarian principle. 

This account explains the prima facie view that there is some- 
thing in the recognised nature of an obligation that conflicts 
with any philosophy of ends. The conflict, we have seen, is ap- 
parent only. It also accounts for the fact that the quasi- 
instinctive emotions of disgust, which such actions evoke, often 
seem unreasonably strong. Only those societies could attain 
stability in which they were strong, because it is precisely in 
the case of these actions that the individual not understanding 
the Kantian principle might, if left unmolested, be most tempted 
to say— well, why on earth should 1?” One may even add 
that it is the subtlety and difficulty of the principle, which cannot 
be explained to the average man, that has made an arbitrary 
and authoritarian element in the moral sphere necessary to the 
evolution of stable society. This enlightened age has its dangers. 
Perhaps the philosophers of indefinable obligation still have their 
part to play, and it may be inexpedient that they should be put 
to public shame by the votaries of expedience. 

It is interesting to notice that the system of free competition 
does not allow for the application of the Kantian principle in the 
purely economic or katallactic field. And it is precisely the 
phenomena of “Increasing Returns ’—analogous to those re- 
quiring the application of the Kantian principle in everyday 
conduct—which have given one of the strongest arguments in 
justification of the demand for “ economic planning ”. 

Now it is not be be expected that the humble man in the street 
will be quick to jump spontaneously to what I for brevity call 
the Kantian point of view. Pessimism about him should not 
indeed be overdone. “ Well, if everyone behaved in that sort 
of way ” is a familiar phrase of condemnation. It will be found, 
however, that it is most frequently used for breaches of established 
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conventions. It is owing to this weakness of the average man 
that types of act to which the Kantian principle is applicable 
are often associated with recognised practices and institutions. 
In the process by which stable society—temporarily stable 
society at least !—has evolved, those systems have survived 
which have established recognised practices and institutions 
giving effect to the Kantian principle, and allowing members to 
reap the additional advantages which adherence to it can yield. 
I am thinking of codes of honour, truthfulness, honesty, discharge 
of debt, performance of promises, etc., and of states with systems 
of law and recognised obligations of loyalty. 

First consider practices. The Kantian principle is applicable 
if the loss due to infringements is greater than times the loss 
due to one. But suppose that in fact it is generally infringed. 
Suppose that I live in a society in which the spoken word is seldom 
to be relied on or men go about in constant fear of their lives. 
The community is not in fact reaping the benefit which could be 
reaped by the application of the Kantian principle. What is 
my obligation? It appears to be doubtful whether it is appro- 
priate in these circumstances to apply the refining process to the 
crude utilitarian principle. Of course the example of an upright 
or peacefully minded man may be potent. But the direct effect 
of example is, it will be remembered, allowed for in the crude 
utilitarian principle. I think the common moral consciousness 
would judge the refining process to be inappropriate. 

But it ought to be possible to put a finer point upon the argu- 
ment. The common moral consciousness having endorsed the 
doctrine of common interest, it ought to be a question of fact 
whether the application of the refining process will in any case 
subserve it. Now when the process is applied there will be loss 
of advantage in particular instances ; but there is a gain if it is 
applied in a large number of instances. The Utilitarian must 
wish it applied widely. I believe that, where the practice is 
not general, a second refining process is required. Will the gain 
due to its application by all conscientious, 7.e., moral, people 
only be sufficient to offset the loss which the crude utilitatian 
principle registers? It may be objected to this that there are 


no moral people, but only more or less moral people. To meet - 


this, for the word moral in the second refining principle, say people 
sufficiently moral to act disinterestedly in this kind of case. It 
may be noticed that the second refining principle introduces 
some complicated mathematics into moral philosophy. This must 
not be held as an objection, if the facts demand it! It is needless 
to say that in practice the calculation will only be implicit and 
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the roughest approximations possible. The game of refined cal- 
culation would not be worth the candle, and, anyhow, precise 
data are lacking. 

The point is this. The double set of considerations are inter- 
locked. When the practice is not generally observed, the con- 
scientious man has to take into account not only the amount of 
crude utilitarian loss due to his particular act but also the amount 
of conquest of counteracting impulse which observance of the 
practice in his type of case entails. He may not observe the 
practice either because the direct loss is too severe or because the 
temptation to do the opposite in this case is so great that there 
would not be sufficient upright men overcoming it in similar 
circumstances to secure a net gain through wider performance of 
the practice. He has not only to write down a function showing 
in the case of various contingencies the relation of gross gain when 
the action is generalised to the amount of crude loss, but also one 
for a different but overlapping variety of contingencies showing 
the relation of the number of people prepared to overcome tempta- 
tion (and the consequent net gain) to the intensity of the tempta- 
tion, and he has to study the interaction of the functions. I will 
refrain from pursuing this line of thought further, and only state 
my belief that implicit calculations of this kind are actually carried 
out in the most ordinary affairs of everyday life by moral men. 

It may be of greater interest to draw attention to the fact 
that a properly conceived utilitarianism does involve that the 
obligatoriness of a certain practice depends on the degree to 
which it is observed by others, and that that in turn partly de- 
pends on the prevalence of sanctions embodied in the moral senti- 
ment of disapprobation. Hobbes was substantially right when he 
held that there are no obligations in a state of nature, 7.e., when 
none of these practices are generally observed, and in the reasons 
which he gave for that proposition. He was probably right in 
hoiding that without sanctions of force one cannot proceed far 
in getting practices sufficiently widely established to make, in 
my language, the two refining principles taken together yield 
much result. But he was wrong to hold that there can be no 
morality in a state of nature. For even then the crude utilitarian 
principle is applicable and will be applied by virtuous people. 

Before leaving the topic of practices, I may refer to a principle 
which occupies a central position in the common moral con- 
sciousness, which I will call the Principle of Publicity. It has 
been seen that the obligatoriness of certain acts depends on a 
(reasonably) wide observance of the practice in question. Ina 
large class of cases the gain of advantage is due to the mainten- 
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ance of confidence, e.g., in the reliability of informative utterance 
for truthfulness, of promises for being kept, etc. It might appear 
that if defalcation could be kept secret, as in the case of lies which 
could never be discovered, then, since no loss of confidence could 
ensue, the obligation would lapse and certain gain should not be 
sacrificed in the interest of truthfulness. Yet in fact common 
moral consciousness regards secret as more rather than less odious 
than public defalcations—and rightly. For if it can be shown 
that undiscovered lies are wrong, severer blame is required to 
overcome the greater temptation to commit those that will prob- 
ably be undiscovered, and is therefore justified. 

Take the case when the lie can never be discovered. The liar 
then has no debit due to loss of confidence to set against the 
interests served by the lie. If, in every case when there was 
a general balance of advantage and the lie could never be dis- 
covered, lies were told, there would be a sensible loss of con- 
fidence. Not, it will again be pleaded, if the lies are always 
to be kept secret. But what is this secrecy? If virtuous men 
are known to be acting on the crude utilitarian principle when 
secrecy is possible in the particular case, then it will be known 
that lies in this case will be told even by the most conscientious 
and there will be loss of confidence. What presumably is re- 
quired is that all men should utterly forswear the crude utilitarian 
principle and at the same time act upon it when secrecy can be 
maintained. What doctrine is to be preached? The crude 
utilitarian principle because it is desired that all men should act 
upon it. Some anti-utilitarian principle because it is desired 
that all men should believe that no one is acting upon it. To 
such a system it almost seems that Kant was right to apply the 
much-abused expression, self-contradictory. 

It may be that the common interest would in fact be best 
served by each man acting on the principle of crude expediency 
himself and believing that others were following certain arbitrary 
tules. Such a system would certainly be an interesting one. But 
it is not one which the word morality is used to denote. This 
may seem to be an appeal to brute fact. Such an appeal is highly 
salutary. The words moral obligation have always been used 
and can conveniently be used to apply to a system of behaviour 
which is commonly recognised by the participants. Now the 
system just outlined could not of its nature be commonly recog- 
nised. Moreover for a system of moral obligations to be workable 
—and this is an appeal to a different kind of brute fact—it is 
necessary that it should be closely connected with the emotion 
and expression of approbation and disapprobation. This again 
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would be impossible. Thus the utilitarian who wishes the ad- 
vantages yielded by embodying the Kantian principle in publicly 
recognised practices to be reaped, must wish them observed 
whether or not defalcation can be kept secret. 

One further point regarding practices. We have found one 
reason why the common moral consciousness regards obligations 
as relatively rigid, namely that their force does not spring from 
the consequences of the act in the particular case, but from wider 
considerations. There may well be another reason. To get 
certain practices generally recognised and enforced has not been 
an easy task. It is probable therefore that among all possible 
practices, the trouble requisite for their establishement and main- 
tenance has only been taken in cases where the gain was clear and 
overwhelming. It is possible that in a highly refined society 
many other practices yielding a smaller advantage may be erected 
into recognized obligations. But there is danger in too much 
haste. For if there was too great a proliferation of obligatory 
practice, the sanctions with which they could rationally be upheld 
would be weaker and the exceptions recognised as admissible 
more numerous. Such a state of affairs might become unstable. 
For, human nature being what it is, there is a strong pull of 
common sense, on the part of those who simply cannot understand 
the Kantian principle, towards infringing obligations in the in- 
terest of direct advantage. This has no necessary connection 
with moral failure; for the motive may be purely altruistic, 
the visible advantages accruing to another. This being the state 
of affairs, it is well to delimit the sphere of obligatory practices, 
so that the quasi-sacrosanct character of those there are may be 
rationally defended. 

It is not necessary for me to add much about institutions. 
They may impose sanctions where moral sentiment is insufficient 
to get a practice established. But, of course, they do much more. 
They supply machinery for devising practices by which the advan- 
tages of the Kantian principle may be reaped, e.g., systems of 
commercial law. Some of these practices and the consequent 
mutual obligations will be co-terminous with the sphere of in- 
fluence of the institution. 

The state is not the only institution which generates obliga- 
tions. There is the family, the trade union, the university, ete. 
The question whether an individual ought to come out on strike 
in obedience to orders is clearly one, like the question whether 

_ to enlist in a war, to which the Kantian principle applies. I now 
discharge a promise, which I made earlier in this paper, to speak 
of morality as affecting particular groups of others, as distinguished 
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from all sentient beings including posterity in general. Ap- 
plication of the Kantian principle may secure net advantage ; 
this advantage is sometimes only possible if recognised institutions 
exist to define a system of obligations. These institutions only 
spread their net over a section of the sentient world. The par- 
ticular system of obligations only applies to their mutual dealings. 
It follows that morality may make definite claims on the in- 
dividual in his treatment of the interests of others within limited 
groups that are absent in his treatment of sentient beings in 
general. 

Of course his obligation is governed by the utility of the 
institution and of the system of rules which it sets up. Some 
might hold, for instance, that the family, whatever its services 
in the past, is in the modern world an outworn institution and 
not worth preserving at a sacrifice of other interests. The 
obligations which it imposes are pro tanto weakened. This can 
hardly be said of the state until its many functions are taken 
over by an actual and effective international institution. 


To conclude, it may be well to draw attention to my points of 
agreement and difference with the traditional utilitarian position. 

1. The utilitarians were anxious to establish that the content 
of any system of moral behaviour is determined by the ends 
sought and must therefore vary if the most appropriate methods 
of achieving those ends vary. They would not countenance a 
system of obligations considered as binding on their own account 
without reference to the results of the behaviour prescribed. 
But this position, sound in itself, led them, on my view, to a 
serious error. Since the system of conduct characterised as good 
is generated by the ends sought, whatever is good in the conduct, 
they tended to argue, must spring from some good residing in the 
ends, and the ends must therefore be regarded as good. This at 
once gave a twist to their system which strikes the common moral 
consciousness as a-moral, 7.e., not genuinely expressing what is 
understood by that consciousness. Thus, according to their 
system no distinction of moral significance can be drawn between 
an act designed to secure a certain quantum of pleasure for the 
agent and an act designed to secure an equal quantum of pleasure 
for someone else. Thus they lost sight of the point that altruism 
is essential to the ordinary notion of moral goodness (but for a 
proviso about self-regarding moral acts, vide supra). On the ordi- 
nary view, it cannot be that the goodness of virtuous conduct is 
derived from goodness in the end, for an end (“ state of affairs ’’) 
indistinguishable in all respects from one, which would make an 
altruistic act good, would not make a selfish act good. 
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The introduction of altruism, however, as essential to virtue, 
is not inconsistent with the utilitarian view that the content of 
virtuous behaviour must be determined by the end and must be 
adapted from time to time as appropriate means vary. It is 
not inconsistent with the general principle of expediency. 

2. I am in agreement with the inductive method by which the 
Utilitarians sought to establish the ends to which a system of 
moral conduct should be directed. This method consists in dis- 
tinguishing by observation the ultimate from the proximate ends 
of conscious endeavour. It is in radical opposition to the view 
that there is some unanalysable quality, goodness, which can be 
detected as residing in some, but not in other, ultimate ends. 
In effect it rescues moral philosophy from the toils of mysticism 
and from the personal predilections of its practitioners. But I 
regard the generalization that pleasure is the sole ultimate end as 
non-proven. 

3. Traditional utilitarianism strikes the common moral con- 
sciousness as unsatisfactory, also, for lack of a well-defined 
theory of obligation. It may be held that the substantial point 
presented in the second part of this paper was appreciated by the 
best writers. But the point was not argued with precision. 
Thus it may be claimed that a gap has been filled. 

4. The common interest has been presented as the end of 
moral conduct. But I hold that no reason can be given for 
pursuing this or any ultimate end. ‘The attempt to give a 
rational justification for morality, so that the decision to be moral 
appears to be inferred as a conclusion from premises, can but lead 
to confusion. Here Hume, right as usual, was on surer ground. 
He recognised that in this sphere reason is the servant and not 
the master. 

Only in one way, I think, can reason assist in establishing the 
common interest as the end. The philosopher is shown the 
spectacle of striving, discordant humanity and is asked to make 
some observations. If he says that some of their ultimate aims 
are good and others bad, he is uttering an unjustifiable impertin- 
ence. But he can and should express neutrality as between one 
individual and another. It is not for him to favour any par- 
ticular person. And by his neutrality the common interest with 
its consequential system of morality is established. He may 
indeed have a personal interest in a particular nation, but world 
philosophical opinion has not. And, since the philosopher expects 
no immediate recognition, the opinion to which he appeals has no 
personal interest in the present generation. 


II—THE MEANING OF IMPLICATION. 
By Daniet J. BRonsteEIN. 


LoaiciaNs, who have been more interested in the meaning of 
implication than philosophers or mathematicians, have for the 
most part subordinated this interest to that of constructing a 
deductive system. Hence they have sacrificed agreement with 
common sense to the desiderata of system building, such as con- 
sistency and independence of primitive propositions, minimum of 
fundamental notions, deductive power of primitive propositions. 
When, in the course of their construction, they found that their 
definitions of implication entailed what have come to be known 
as “ paradoxes of implication ”’, they were content to defend the 
intrinsically paradoxical nature of implication so long as this had 
no influence on the internal consistency of their system. Thus 
arose a debate as to “ the real meaning of implication ”’. 

The guiding idea of this paper has been expressed by Prof. 
Lewis in the closing sentences of his recent book : 1 


“Those interested in the merely mathematical properties 
of such systems of symbolic logic tend to prefer the more 
comprehensive and less ‘strict’ systems, such as 85 and 
Material Implication. The interests of logical study would 
probably be best served by an exactly opposite tendency.” 


In Part I. of this paper I shall examine (1) the now classic 
definition of implication of Principia Mathematica? (Sec. I.), 
(2) the system of strict implication of Prof. Clarence I. Lewis,* 
(Sec. II.), and (3) the intensional logic of Prof. E. J. Nelson,‘ 
(Sec. III.). I shall show that all three conceptions of implication 
are in conflict with scientific and common sense usage of the term 


1 Symbolic Logic, by C. I. Lewis and C. H. Langford, p. 502 ; The Century 
Co., New York, 1932. 

2 Principia Mathematica, Vol. I., second edition, by Whitehead and 
Russell, Cambridge, 1925, p. 94; cf. also Principles of Mathematics, Cam- 
bridge, 1903, p. 15. 

3’ Survey of Symbolic Logic, by C. I. Lewis, Berkeley, 1918. 
4Mrnp, Vol. XXXIX., 1930, ‘‘ Intensional Relations ”, by E. J. Nelson. 
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“implication”. This discordance with accepted usage I do not 
take as indicative of the inadequacy of the mathematical systems 
in which these conceptions occur. They may be perfectly con- 
sistent systems with very interesting theorems. But they fail 
to define that precise relation of implication which we know to 
obtain between the premises of a valid syllogism and its conclusion. 

From our analyses of the meaning of necessary propositions, 
and of implication, it follows that “the real meaning of implica- 
tion” is a fiction. There is no single “ proper” meaning of 
implication, but two proper meanings which have not been dis- 
tinguished. This I shall demonstrate in Part II. 


Part I. Sec. I. Marerrat Imprication. 


It has frequently been pointed out that implication as defined 

in Principia Mathematica, viz., 
Df. (A), 

i.e. “ p implies q”’ is defined to mean “either p is false or q is 
true’, is not what is ordinarily meant by implication ;1 it is 
not what is meant, for example, when we say that the premises 
ot a valid syllogism amply the conclusion, while one of the premises 
alone does not imply the conclusion. It is true that when we 
assert that “p implies q”’, our assertion implies that “ either 
p is false or q is true”. But when we assert that “either p 
is false or q is true”, our assertion does not imply that “p 
implies q”’. 

By the above definition (A), since a disjunctive proposition is 
true when one of the disjuncts is true, it follows that 

(a) p> is true whenever p is false, 
v.e., ‘a false proposition implies every proposition ”’, and also that 
(b) p> q is true whenever q is true, 

i.e., “a true proposition is implied by every proposition’. These 
results can be formally deduced from primitive proposition * 1-3 
as follows : 


*13q.3.pvq 
substitute ~ p for p, yielding 
q.2.~pvyq. 


1Cf., e.g., C. I. Lewis, op. cit.. pp. 324-339, Symbolic Logic, by Lewis and 
Langford, chap. vi. and chap. viii. ; Philosophical Studies, by G. E. Moore, 
article on “ External and Internal Relations’ (published also in Proc. 
Arist. Soc., 1919-1920). These are the most influential discussions of the 
subject. 
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And since the definition allows the substitution of p2q for 
~pvq, we obtain 
(6) 
i.e., ‘a true proposition is implied by any proposition ”’. 
If we substitute ~ q for q in * 1-3, and make use of the com- 
mutative principle of disjunction, as well as of definition (A), 
we arrive at another “ paradox ” : 


(a) 
i.¢., ‘‘ a false proposition implies any proposition ”’. 
Other characteristic properties of ‘‘ material implication ”’ are 
described by the following propositions : 


(1) p3q.v.p3~y, 
i.e., given any two propositions, p, q, either p implies q, or p 
implies not-q. 
(2) p3q.v.q>p, 
i.e., of any two propositions, either the first impulse implies the 
second or the second implies the first. In other words, no pair 
of propositions can be independent. 


(3) p2q.v.~p>4q, 
i.e., if p and q are any propositions, either q is implied by p or it 
is implied by not-p. 


(A) ConsIsTENCY AND MatTeriaL IMPLICATION. 


Since consistency is defined in terms of implication, it follows 
that the definition of implication will have consequences which 
assert the necessary and sufficient conditions for the consistency 
of propositions. Two propositions are inconsistent when and 
only when one implies the contradictory of the other. Therefore, 
two propositions p and q are consistent when and only when 
it is false that p implies the contradictory of g. Using “pog” 
to symbolise “ p is consistent with q” we have the following 
definition : 

~(p2~9). 
The proposition “p3~q”’ is false only when p and q are both 
true. Therefore “po q” is true only when p and q are both 
true. That is to say, 
poq= 
w.e., to assert that two propositions are consistent is equivalent 
to asserting that both are true. Thus, if two propositions are 
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consistent, they must imply one another. But it is possible for 
two propositions to imply one another and be inconsistent with 
one another at the same time; this is the case whenever both 
propositions are false. For example : 


2+2=5 
and 2+3=6 


are equivalent, that is, they imply one another. Yet they are 
inconsistent because they are not both true. Thus, although a 
false proposition implies every proposition, it is also inconsistent 
with every proposition. 

These are some of the strange results that have led logicians 
to search for a definition which will convey “ the real meaning of 
implication ”’. 

I am not maintaining that there are propositions in the logical 
system of Principia Mathematica that assert that a false proposi- 
tion implies every proposition, or that any two true propositions 
imply one another. The logical system is purely abstract.1_ The 
paradoxical results are consequences of the authors’ interpretation 
of the symbol “3” as “implies”. It is possible to regard 
“»2q” as nothing more than an abbreviation for “~ pvq”2 
In that case there would be no “ paradoxes ” of implication, for 
there ‘would be no mention of implication at all. But then, the 
authors would be asserting that the relation between their primi- 
tive propositions and the theorems was simply such that either 
the primitive propositions are false or the theorems are true, 
and that the latter need not be consequences of the former. 
This is, of course, incompatible with their fundamental aim to 
prove that the theorems follow from the primitive propositions. 
The logical system of Principia Mathematica is a deductive system. 
It is a deductive system in which all the logical ideas that are 


1 Cf. on this point B. A. Bernstein’s article, “ Whitehead and Russell’s 
Theory of Deduction as a Mathematical Science ”, Bulletin of the American 
Mathematical Society, (37), 1931, p. 480. An interpretation of the system 
of P. M. alternative to that of Whitehead and Russell is the following : 


p... aninteger 
~p...p—l 
Vv... X (multiplied by) 


Fp... pis an even number. 

*In his review of Principia Mathematica (Isis, viii., 1926, p. 231), Prof. 
H. M. Sheffer points out that the authors’ interpretation of “3” as 
“implies ” is unofficial, and that the ‘“‘ horseshoe” ( 3 ) should be regarded 
as a bit of ill-fated shorthand. But he does not say that this procedure 
obviates the need for a definition of implication in a logistic system such as 
Principia Mathematica, or ensures that the “horseshoe” is used in a 
consistent manner. 
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employed are either explicitly stated as “ primitive ideas”, or 
else are defined in terms of the “ primitive ideas”. Hence, the 
relation in which the theorems stand to the primitive propositions 
from which they have been deduced, the relation “ follows from ”’, 
or “is a consequence of” must either be a “ primitive idea ” 
or defined in terms of “ primitive ideas”. Let us tentatively 
agree to regard “pq” as a mere shorthand for ““~pvq”. 
Then the relation “is a consequence of ” cannot properly be 
symbolised by “2”. How, then is this relation symbolised ? 
Is it a “ primitive idea?” If not, what is its definition ? 

Let us turn to Principia Mathematica, p. 103 (Vol. I., 2nd ed.) 
where, in a “ note ” to the proof of * 2 . 16 we are told : 


“Note. The proposition to be proved will be called 
“ Prop.” and when a proof ends, like that of * 2.16, by an 
implication between asserted propositions, of which the con- 
sequent is the proposition to be proved, we shall write 
“pete. > Prop.” Thus “Sp. Prop.” ends a proof, 
and more or less corresponds to ‘ Q.E.D.’” 


In other words, the authors are informing their readers that 
the symbol “3 4. Prop.” is to mean that the Prop. to be proved 
is a consequence of propositions already asserted. That is to say, 
they have decided to use the same symbol for the relation “ is 
a consequence of ”, which symbol they have previously defined 
to mean “either not-...or...”. Thus, there are cases 
where “3” is used to mean “implies” in a sense which has not 
been defined.1 This use of “3”, which, when it appears 
before “p.Prop.”, “more or less corresponds to ‘Q.E.D.’” 
represents a “ primitive idea” of the first importance which, 
Whitehead and Russell have neglected to list along with their 
other “ primitive ideas”. Without it no proof is possible. 

Material implication is a truth-function of propositions ; it is 
an extensional notion. Hence, if we hold that implication 
properly speaking, is an intensional relation, a relation which 
holds between propositions in virtue of their meanings, not in 
virtue of their truth-values, we are justified in rejecting the 
interpretation of “3” as “implies”. In that event, it will be 
incumbent upon us to furnish what we consider to be a definition 
of “the real meaning of implication ”. 


1 For other examples of a reference to implication which is not merely 
“ material”, cf. P. M., p. 90: 

“‘ Now in order that one proposition may be inferred from another, 
it is necessary that the two should have that relation which makes the 
one a consequence of the other. When a proposition g is a consequence, 
of a proposition p, we say that p implies q.” 

Cf. also * 1.1. 
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Sec. II. Srrict Imprication. 


It is well known that this was the course taken by Prof. Lewis ; 
that is, he sought for a definition of implication that would be 
free from the “ paradoxes” of material implication because it 
would make “ p implies g ” synonymous with “ q is a consequence 
of p”. 

Prof. Lewis’ set of “ primitive ideas”! is distinguished from 
that of Principia Mathematica by the presence of the notion of 
possibility. Although this notion is not explicitly defined, its 
meaning can be shown by the notions that are defined in terms 
of it. Thus, 


© p= pop, 
2.e., p is possible” means the same as “ 7 is self-consistent”. 
p is po 


2.e., “it is possible that p and q are both true” means the same as 
“p and q are consistent”. Implication is defined as follows : 


11.02 p 2g=~QO(p~y, 
a.e., “ p strictly implies g” means that “it is impossible for p to 
be true and q false”. From (1) and 11.02 we can deduce a 
proposition which will show the relation between strict implication 
and consistency : 
17.12 p 3 qgq=~(po~y). 
As Prof. Lewis himself says : * 


“The properties which result from this definition will 
serve as a check upon the accord between the usual meanings 
of ‘implies’ and of ‘ consistency’... .” 


(A) ConsistENcy AND Strict IMPLICATION. 


In order to develop the characteristics of strict implication, 

we must have before us the “ consistency postulate ” : 
19.1 ~(pop) 3 ~(poq), 

a.e., “if p is inconsistent with itself, then it is inconsistent with 
every proposition.” (Or, more accurately rendered, this pro- 
position says: “ p is inconsistent with itself strictly implies that 
it is inconsistent with every proposition ”’.) 

Hence, if p is an impossible proposition (an inconsistent pro- 
position, a self-contradictory proposition), it will be inconsistent 


1 Symbolic Logic, Lewis and Langford, p. 153. 2 Ibid., p. 153. 
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with any proposition, say ~q; therefore, according to 17 . 12, 

will strictly imply g. In other words, an impossible proposition 
implies (strictly) any (and every) proposition. Likewise, if q is 
a necessary proposition, then ~ q will be impossible and there- 
fore inconsistent with any proposition p; consequently, q will 
be strictly implied by p. A necessary proposition is implied 
(strictly) by all propositions. 

Now we have already seen that material implication is a relation 
that can hold between two propositions, p and q, when it is im- 
possible validly to deduce q from p. Prof. Lewis is quite con- 
cerned to show that this is not the case with strict implication. 
He wants to show that strict implication holds between a pro- 
position p and a proposition g, when and only when it is possible 
validly to deduce q from p. Therefore, he attempts to justify 
the “ paradoxes ” of strict implication ; e.g., he tries to show that 
from an impossible proposition, say p ~ p, it is actually possible 
to deduce any proposition, say q. 

Here is the quotation : 1 

“From any proposition of the form p~p, any proposition 
whatever, g, may be deduced as follows : 


Assume 
~ . . (1) 
If p is true and p is false, then p is true. 


If p is true and p is false, then p is false. 
(2).2.pvq . (4) 
If, by (2), p is true, then at least one of the two, p and 4, is true. 
(3). (4): 3-9 
If, by (3), p is false ; and, by (4), at least one of the two, p and q, 
is true ; then q must be true.” 

Let us consider step (4) in this proof. Here (p v q) is deduced 
from p. On what grounds is this deduction based ? Of course 
it is true that in the system of strict implication (p v q) is strictly 
implied by 7p, #.e., p 3 pVvq. But in this proof Prof. Lewis is 
trying to show that whenever strict implication occurs, there de- 
ducibility is possible. Therefore he cannot legitimately maintain 
that the deducibility of (p vq) from p is based on the ground 
that (p vq) is strictly implied by p. How can he show that 
“p 3 (pvq)” states a fact about deducibility ? 


1 [bid., p. 250. 
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Laws of deducibility are intra-systemic, 7.e., they are determined 
by a definition of implication in a particular system. Therefore, 
any attempt to justify them by showing that they can be deduced 
in the system will necessarily be a petitio princip. Prof. Lewis 
fails in his endeavour to show that the “ paradoxes ” state facts 
about deducibility. 

The fact that the definition of strict implication leads to “ para- 
doxes ” would not in itself be good ground for objecting to it. 
A proposition in a system is paradoxical only when it is inter- 
preted by ideas from another system. But the very fact that 
Prof. Lewis tries to show the reasonableness of the “ paradoxes ” 
shows that he is offering the definition of strict implication as 
something more than a definition of a certain relation between 
propositions, a relation whose meaning can be determined only by 
the various propositions in which this relation occurs. It is with 
the ideas expressed in the following quotation that I take issue :1 


“Tn the light of all these facts, it appears that the relation 
of strict implication expresses precisely that relation which 
holds when valid deduction is possible, and fails to hold when 
valid deduction is not possible. In that sense, the system of 
Strict Implication may be said to provide that canon and 
critique of deductive inference which is the desideratum of 
logical investigation.” 


In view of this claim, the ‘“‘ paradoxes ” are embarrassing, and one 
can understand the author’s desire to justify them. It is no 
longer a question as to whether there exists the propositional 
relation which is symbolised by “ 3”; this is amply assured 
by the consistency of the postulates of the system ; nor is it a 
question as to whether that relation is such that 


This is postulated by proposition 11.7. It is now a question as 
to whether strict implication, the relation symbolised by “3”, 
is that precise relation which is the necessary and sufficient con- 
dition of valid deduction. 

I believe it is not. The sense in which the impossible pro- 
position “2+ 2=5” implies that “ Dante assigned Plato to 
limbo ” is not the sense in which “ Dante assigned all innocent 
pagans to limbo, and Plato was an innocent pagan” implies that 
“Dante assigned Plato to limbo”. And the sense in which the 
necessary proposition “2+ 2 4” is implied by ‘“‘ Copernicus 
was born in 1473” is not the sense in which it is implied by 
1=2”, 

1 [bid., p. 247. 
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I do not wish to deny that the use of the word “ implies ” 
in such assertions as: “ An impossible proposition implies any 
proposition ” and “A necessary proposition is implied by any 
proposition ” is a proper use. But the demonstration of its pro- 
priety must exhibit its difference from the meaning of “ implies ” 
in the cases where, say, the premises of a valid syllogism imply 
the conclusion. It is because this is not done that we get what 
are called paradoxes 

Neither material implication nor strict implication can ac- 
curately be called a relation between propositions. Each is a 
class of relations between propositions. Material implication, 
e.g., the material implication of q by p, is the class of relations 
between the propositions p and q, such that p is never true while 
qis false. Strict implication, e.g., the strict implication of ¢ by p, 
is the class of relations between p and q such that there are two 
other propositions r and s, for which p materially implies q is 
identical with rs materially implies r, 7.e. : 


pr (qrs): pIq=—rsdr? 
Material implication holds between two propositions whenever 
strict implication holds between them; it also holds in cases 


1 Between the paradoxes of the system of strict implication and that of 
material implication there is a striking parallel. In the following list 
capital letters stand for a ‘‘ paradox ” in the system of material implication, 
small letters for one in the system of strict implication. 

(A) A false proposition implies every proposition. 

(a) An impossible proposition implies every proposition. 

(B) A true proposition is implied by every proposition. 

(b) A necessary proposition is implied by every proposition. 

(C) A false proposition is inconsistent with every proposition. 

(c) An impossible proposition is inconsistent with every proposition. 

(D) It is possible for two propositions to imply one another and be in- 
consistent with one another simultaneously ; this is the case when- 
ever both propositions are false. 

(d) It is possible for two propositions to imply one another and be in- 
consistent with one another at the same time; this is the case 
whenever both propositions are impossible. 

(E) If two propositions are consistent, neither proposition can be false. 

(e) If two propositions are consistent, neither proposition can be impossible. 

(F) No pair of propositions can be independent. 

(f) No pair of propositions, of which at least one is necessary or impossible, 
can be independent. 

The list could be increased indefinitely. This is one of the facts that led 
the writer to seek for a method of defining the ideas of the system of strict 
implication in terms of those of Principia Mathematica. See next footnote. 

* This is one of a set of definitions effecting the translation of Prof. Lewis’ 
system into that of P. M. Cf. The Philosophical Review, vol xliii., no. 3, 
p. 307, for the other definitions and explanations. 
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where strict implication does not hold. Strict implication holds 
whenever deducibility is possible; it also holds in some cases 
where deducibility is not possible. 

Although strict implication comes much closer to satisfying 
the desiderata of a definition of implication than does material 
implication, it is still too broad to be satisfactory except for purely 
mathematical purposes. 


Sec. III. 


Several years ago, Mr. E. J. Nelson presented an intensional 
logic of propositions.1 His thesis is that a satisfactory definition 
of implication must be one that will be free from the “ paradoxes ” 
that are found in the systems of material and strict implication. 
Although his system does avoid the “ paradoxes’, it does so 
only by unduly narrowing his conception of implication. While 
Russell and Lewis admit as implications certain functions which 
cannot be regarded as “ proper ” implications, Nelson rejects as 
implications many propositions which should be and are acknow- 
ledged as implications. 

I. He is forced to reject 

py E p* 
for to accept it would be to accept 
pp 
where g is any proposition you please. For if we substitute p 
for r in the principle of the antilogism : 
pq Er = p-r E-g 
we obtain pq E p= p-p E-q. 
Hence the assertion of pq E p is equivalent to the assertion of 
p-p E q where q can be any proposition. Nelson says he does not 
deny that if “ p is true and q is true ” then “ pis true”. But he 
does deny that this passage is in virtue of the fact that “ p is 
true and q is true” entails “p is true”. But if the inference 
(for it is an inference) is not valid in virtue of this entailment, 
in virtue of what is it valid? What does the “if... then” 
which I have italicised mean if it does not mean entailment ? 
Nelson does not say. 
II. One of the theorems in his system is that every proposition 


is consistent with itself: pop. 


1 Minp, Vol. XXXIX., (1930), article called ‘‘ Intensional Relations ”’. 

2“*E” means “entails ’’, which Nelson used for what he believes is 
“the real meaning of implication”. The word “ entailment”’ was first 
used by G. E. Moore in his article, “‘ External and Internal Relations” ; 
see his Philosophical Studies. 
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Hence there can be no contradictory propositions. But the con- 
tradictory (and the contrary) of every necessary proposition is a 
self-contradictory proposition.t Hence, to deny that there are 
self-contradictory propositions is either to deny that 

(1) If p is a proposition, then -p is a proposition, or else it is 
to deny that a 

(2) There are necessary propositions. 
But both (1) and (2) are acknowledged to be fundamental to a 
system of logic. 

III. The principle of the syllogism : 


(p Eq) (q Er) E (p Er) 


1 For example : 


(p):-(p-p) . . . . (1) 
is a necessary proposition. Its contrary : 
(p):(p-p) . . (2) 


is self-contradictory. This can be shown by substituting p-p for p in (2). 
This gives 

And (3) implies (1). Now if it is necessary that every proposition should 
have a certain property, it is necessary that some propositions should have 
that property, so long as there are propositions. That is, (1) is necessary 
implies that 


is necessary. And if (1) is necessary, it also follows that 


which contradicts (1), is self-contradictory. Thus, we can define a neces- 
sary proposition as one that is implied either by its contradictory or by its 
contrary. For instance, the necessary proposition (1) is implied by its 
contrary (2). The necessary proposition (4) is implied by its contradictory 
(2). For (2) implies (1) and (1) implies (4). In symbols, 


df = 
= (-p> p) V (p> p) 
where “ p” symbolises “‘ the contrary of p”. (Note. Of course proposi- 
tions have more than one contrary, but in this discussion I am restricting 
the use of contrariety to that relation which holds between A and E pro- 
positions.) An impossible proposition can be defined as follows : 


pl -p) V(p > 9). 
Thus, the impossible proposition (2) implies its contrary (1). And the 
impossible proposition (5) is such that the contrary of its contradictory, 
viz. (2), implies its contradictory, viz. (1). It is not the case that every 
impossible proposition implies its contradictory. (5) is impossible, but (1) 
its contradictory, is not implied by, and cannot be deduced from, it. Like- 
wise, it is not true that every necessary proposition is implied by its con- 
tradictory. (1), a necessary proposition, is implied by (2), its contrary, 
but not by (5), its contradictory. 
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Nelson maintains, cannot be asserted in his system. For the 
substitution of r for q will yield : 


(pEn(rEnE(pEn. . (A) 


which is of the form pq E p, and pq E p has already been rejected 
by him. 

Now it is true that proposition (A) is of the form pq E p. 
That is, proposition (A) can be deduced from pg Ep. But pq E p 
cannot be deduced from proposition (A). To argue that because 
the principle of the syllogism can be deduced from pq E p, and 
pq E p does not hold, therefore the principle of the syllogism does 
not hold, is to commit an obvious fallacy. 

However, in order to follow Nelson’s argument, let us assume 
that he is justified in believing that in his system the principle 
of the syllogism cannot be admitted. He does not argue that a 
system in which the principle of the syllogism cannot be asserted 
ought to be modified. Instead he modifies the principle of the 
syllogism. He contends that the principle of the syllogism : 


(p Eq) E(p 


holds only when p + q =r. And to express this contention he 
asserts as one of his primitive propositions : 


. (5) 
But this is a mistaken symbolisation of his contention. For, if 
the principle of the syllogism is true only when p + q + 1, then 


the principle of the syllogism entails p + q +r. Hence he should 
have written the converse of what he did write, viz. : 


(p Eq) (qEr) E(pEr).E.(p+q +7) (5) 


That is to say, “ p is true only when q is true” means “gq is a 
necessary condition of p”’, and “gq is a necessary condition of p ” 
means “ p entails g”. Another correct way of expressing his 
contention is : 


But (5) does not follow from (5”) any more than it follows from 
(5’). What does follow from (5”) is : 

qEr).E.(pEr) . (5) 


That is, p + q + r does not entail the principle of the syllogism, 
although it does materially imply it. (5’’) asserts “ either 
p +4 + ris false or the principle of the syllogism is true”. And 
this does not mean that p + g +7 entails the principle of the 
syllogism. 
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But either proposition (5’) or (5”) constitutes an unnecessary 
limitation of the conventional principle of the syllogism. 

The above analysis shows that Nelson’s definition of entailment, 
which is central to his intensional logic, does not successfully 
analyse “the real meaning of implication ”. 

Russell and Whitehead, defining implication purposely in the 
broadest possible way, welcomed the “ paradoxes ” of implication. 
Prof. Lewis feels that “the real meaning of implication ” must 
be such as to avoid the “ paradoxes ” of material implication. 
He makes a noteworthy advance by the introduction of the con- 
cepts of necessity and impossibility But his definition of “ strict 
implication” does not distinguish implications which hold in 
virtue of the meanings of both propositions concerned, from im- 
plications which hold regardless of the meanings of one of the 
propositions. And for every “ paradox ” of material implication 
there is a parallel “ paradox ” of strict implication. Furthermore, 
the concepts of necessity, possibility, impossibility are all de- 
finable in terms of the fundamental ideas of P. M.1_ As a conse- 
quence, “strict implication ” can be defined by “ material im- 
plication’. The definition is : 


p39 


In addition strict implication involves “ paradoxes” which dis- 
qualify it from being the “ proper ” meaning of implication. 


Part II. Necessary PROPOSITIONS AND IMPLICATION. 


Necessary propositions are conditions that must be fulfilled 
by anything that is a proposition. This is the meaning back of 
the dictum in Prof. Lewis’ system that “a necessary proposition 
is implied by any proposition”. All necessary propositions are 
explications of the meaning of “ proposition’. They analyse its 
meaning and determine its properties (as opposed to its accidents). 
Thus, it is an accident that a proposition chosen at random from 
the realm of propositions should be true. It is a property of all 
selections from that realm to be either true or false (but not both). 
And every proposition that is necessary states some property of 
propositions. For example, 


(p): p> p 


1Cf. footnote 2, p. 165. 

2 In this definition the second ‘‘ = ” symbolises the ‘identity ’ of P. M. 
This definition follows from the definition of possibility. Cf. footnote 2, 
p. 165. 
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states the property of a proposition to imply itself. And 


(p) : (p -p) > -p 

states the property of a proposition ; that if it implies its con- 
tradictory, then it is necessarily false. Thus, necessary proposi- 
tions condition the significance of “ proposition”. They are 
necessary because they determine the significance of propositions ; 
these propositions are said to imply their necessary conditions. 

To illustrate how necessary propositions condition the signifi- 
cance of discourse, consider the following example : 
Suppose I assert 

Cesar crossed the Rubicon. 


If my assertion is significant, it implies that Caesar was Cesar 
during the whole of the trip, and that the Rubicon can be identi- 
fied as the same Rubicon at the end as at the beginning of Casar’s 
journey. That Caesar was Cesar during the whole trip implies 
that it is false that Cesar emerged an entirely new person on 
the other side of the Rubicon. But Caesar might very well 
change utterly and remain exactly the same unless no propositions 
are both true and false in the same context, that is, unless 
(p):-(p-p). Thus, for “Cesar crossed the Rubicon” to be a 
proposition, which is what is meant by saying that it is significant, 
it must imply whatever is a necessary condition of significance, 
that is, it must amply any necessary proposition. 

When Wittgenstein said that all logical (necessary) propositions 
say the same thing, namely, nothing, he meant that logical pro- 
positions say nothing about the realm of facts. They do say 
something ; but what they say is about our ways of saying some- 
thing about the realm of facts. But more than that, necessary 
propositions state the formal conditions which anything that we 
call a fact must satisfy. They prescribe the necessary conditions 
of sense in assertions that such and such is or is not the case. 
Necessary propositions are, thus, second-order propositions, 
which implicitly define “ proposition ” by stating the properties 
of anything that isa proposition. They are not pictures of reality, 
but the canvas on which all pictures of reality are drawn. 

Thus, when it is said that a necessary proposition is “ implied ” 
by any proposition, the sense of this implication is wholly different 
from the sense of an implication of a first-order proposition by 
a first-order proposition. For example, in 

“This book is red” implies “ this book is coloured ” neither 
the implicator nor the implicand is a second-order proposition. 
Reverting to our previous example, “‘ Czesar crossed the Rubicon ” 
implies the law of contradiction ; it implies the law not in virtue 
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of what the implicator, ‘‘ Cesar crossed the Rubicon ”’, asserts, 
but regardless of what it asserts. The implication holds in virtue 
of the fact that ‘‘ Cesar crossed the Rubicon ” is a proposition, 
and because the law of contradiction is a necessary proposition. 
But “ this book is red ” implies “ this book is coloured ” in virtue 
of what “‘ this book is red” asserts. To illustrate the distinction 
further, let us consider the following examples : 

(1) “ Dante assigned all mnocent pagans to limbo” implies 
“Dante assigned Plato to limbo”. 

(2) “It is false that no propositions are both true and false ” 
implies ““ Dante assigned Plato to limbo ”. 

In order for the first implication to hold it is necessary that 
Plato should be an innocent pagan. In the second implication, 
whether or not Plato is a pagan is irrelevant. All that is necessary 
is that ‘‘ Dante assigned Plato to limbo ” should be a proposition. 
In other words, the first implication holds in virtue of the meanings 
of both propositions. The second implication holds regardless 
of what the consequent means, so long as it means something. 
The reason, I think, that logicians have not distinguished these 
two types of implication is that in ordinary discourse both 
relations are covered by one phrase, wiz., “if... then”. In 
what follows I shall justify this distinction by indicating the 
difference in the formal properties of these two kinds of impli- 
cation. 

I shall adopt the following conventions. 

I. If p implies q in virtue of what p asserts, this shall be 
symbolised by 

and is to be read “ p implies q”’. 

II. If p implies q (1) in virtue of the fact that p is a proposition, 
regardless of what it asserts, (in which case q will be a necessary 
proposition), or (2) in virtue of the fact that q is a proposition, 
regardless of what it asserts, (in which case p will be an impossible 
proposition), this shall be symbolised by 


pq 
and is to be read “ p implicates q”. In either case p will be called 
the implicator and q the implicand. Propositions that are either 
necessary, or impossible are second-order propositions ; first-order 
propositions will be called ‘‘ material propositions’. The differ- 
ence between a first-order proposition and a second-order pro- 
position (or proposition of second intention), as has already been 
indicated, is that the former says something about the realm 
of facts, while the latter says something about “ propositions ”’. 
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TABLE OF IMPLICATIONS. 


Type I. p implies (p q). 
(A) Implicator and implicand are both first-order propositions, 
Examples : 


(1) A is greater than B -> B is smaller than A. 
(2) All A are B and A is not null > Some A are B. 


(B) Implicator and implicand are both second-order pro- 
positions. 
(a) Implicator and implicand are both necessary. 
Example : 
(p): pv -p > (9): (4-9), 
2.e., the law of excluded middle — the law of contradiction. 
(b) Implicator and implicand are both impossible. 
Example : 
(1) 24+2=532+3=6. 
(2) (p): pp > 94. 
Type II. pp implicates (p q) 
(A) The implicator is impossible and the implicand is a pro- 


position. 
Example : 
PP 
(B) The implicand is necessary and the implicator is a pro- 
position. 
Example : 
p>> (79): 


DISCUSSION OF THE ForEGOING TABLE. 


Note 1. Ineach of the four cases of implication, 7.e., Type I., 
(A) and (B), the proposition asserting the main implication is 
itself necessary. That is to say, all implication expresses a neces- 
sary connection. Hence, it is incorrect to read p >> q as “ either 
p is false or g is true”. For “ either p is false or q is true ”’ is 
not a sufficient condition of p>—>gq. In fact, since the sense in 
which a necessary proposition is ¢rue, or an impossible proposition 
false, is not the sense in which a material proposition is true, 
or false, it is not even correct to assert that “ either p is false or 
q is true” is a necessary condition of p >> q. What is a necessary 
condition of p >> q is “either p is impossible or q is necessary ”. 
It is also sufficient. In other words: p>>q  « either p is 
impossible or q is necessary’. (The “or” is non-exclusive.) 
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There is an objection which might be raised here. “ p>—>q” is 
defined in terms of disjunction. But disjunction is a material 
relation ; that is any two propositions can be disjoined, regardless 
of their meanings ; hence ‘ >>’ is a material relation, and cannot 
rightly be called ‘ implication ’.” 

This objection would be serious if it were sound. For one of 
my contentions is that if p—gq, or p> q, in either case there 
must be a connection of meaning between pand q. Now it should 
be noted that “ p is necessary ”’ is not the resultant of an operation 
on “p”. Necessity and impossibility are not truth-values of 
propositions, but what might be called form-values. The form- 
value of a proposition is necessity when it states the necessary 
conditions of being a proposition ; its form-value is impossibility 
when it is either the contradictory or the contrary of a necessary 
proposition. 

The system of strict implication contains such propositions as : 

“pis necessary ”’ strictly implies “ p is true ” 

and “* » is impossible ” strictly implies “ p is false ”. 

These propositions owe their plausibility to the systematic ambi- 
guity of “true” and “false”. If “truth”, or “ falsehood ”, 
is predicated of a second-order proposition, it should be differen- 
tiated from the truth or falsehood of first-order propositions, by 
being called ‘‘ second-order truth’, “ second-order falsehood ”’, 
or something of the sort. 

A necessary proposition like “ p + p”’ is related in meaning to 
all propositions, just as the proposition 


“* All prime numbers greater than 2 are odd” 


is related by its meaning to all prime numbers greater than 2, viz., 
by stating their necessary condition. 

In fact, whenever a proposition q is inferred because it is the 
consequence of any proposition p of a certain kind, regardless of 
the particular content of p, this inference is made because of the 
implicit assumption that q is the necessary condition of all p’s 
of the kind in question. A few examples chosen from the history 
of philosophy will illustrate this. (1) To argue that the existence 
of God can be inferred from the existence of any truth whatsoever, 
is to accept the Augustinian doctrine of the divine illumination, 
according to which it is impossible for us to know anything 
without the co-operation of God. And one who reasons thus is 
arguing that the assertion of any instance of our knowledge of a 
true proposition implicates the assertion of the existence of God, 
because God is the necessary condition of all knowledge. When 
Spinoza argues (Ethica, Pars I., Propositio XI., third proof) that 
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either nothing exists, or Being absolutely infinite also necessarily 
exists; and then, that the proposition “... we ourselves 
exist ” ¢mplicates that “the Being absolutely infinite, that is to 
say, God, necessarily exists” . . . he is furnishing an illustration 
of an implication of Type IT. (B). 

In general, if x is defined postulationally, any proposition con- 
taining x will cmplicate the postulational definition of x. For 
example, the proposition : 

““2n + 1 is always odd where n is any integer” implicates 
(>) Peano’s five postulates defining “ number ”’. 

Hence, the definition of “ >” is not such as to allow proposi- 
tions which are not connected in meaning to implicate one 
another. Material implication is of this nature, because it is 
defined in terms of truth-values of propositions. But necessity 
and impossibility are not truth-values. There are two cases in 
which p >> q: 

(1) q is a necessary condition of all propositions, and, therefore 
is a necessary condition of p (Type II., (B)). 

(2) The denial (contrary or contradictory) of p is a necessary 
condition of all propositions and therefore is a necessary con- 
dition of q (Type II., (A)). 

Since in either case there is a necessary relation between p and 
q, the objection to the definition of p > q is not sound. 

Note 2. A necessary proposition (a tautology), or a set of 
necessary propositions, implies only necessary propositions. In 
other words, from propositions which are certifiable on logical 
grounds, we can never deduce propositions that have material 
import, and hence are not certifiable on logical grounds. 

Note 3. A first-order proposition cannot imply a second-order 
proposition ; but if the latter is necessary, then it will be impli- 
cated by any first-order proposition. 

Note 4. A second-order proposition can implicate a first-order 
proposition only if it is impossible. A second-order proposition 
can be implicated by a first-order proposition only if it is necessary. 

Note 5. A necessary proposition can implicate only necessary 
propositions. An impossible proposition can be implicated only 
by impossible propositions. 

Note 6. From Notes 2 and 3, it follows that two propositions 
which are such that the first implies the second may be such also 
that the first implicates the second ; in this case, both implicator 
and implicand will be necessary, or both will be impossible. 

Note 7. All implications where the implicator and implicand 
are material propositions are of the form pg—>p. The form of 
immediate inference, p — p, is a special case of this general form. 
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This contention has so frequently been denied by eminent 
philosophers that it warrants some discussion. 

Kant, for instance, believed that there are implications of 
material propositions by material propositions where the pro- 
position asserting the implication is not of the form pq — p. 
In Kantian terminology, it is contended that not all a priort 
judgments are analytic, but that the more important ones are 
synthetic. This view derives its support from the Kantian con- 
ception of the a priori as the necessary condition of experience, 
and from Kant’s inadequate treatment of the analytic judgment. 
Let us consider, for example, the Introduction to the Critique of 
Pure Reason, second edition, which I shall quote at length : 

“ Empirical judgments, as such, are all synthetical; for it 
would be absurd to found an analytic judgment on experience, 
because, in order to form such a judgment, I need not at all 
step out of my concept, or appeal to the testimony of experience. 
That a body is extended, is a proposition perfectly certain a 
priori, and not an empirical judgment. For, before I call in 
experience, I am already in possession of all the conditions of my 
judgment in the concept of body itself. I have only to draw out 
from it, according to the principle of contradiction, the required 
predicate, and I thus become conscious, at the same time, of the 
necessity of the judgment, which experience could never teach me. 
But, though I do not include the predicate of gravity in the 
general concept of body, that concept, nevertheless, indicates an 
object of experience through one of its parts: so that I may add 
other parts also of the same experience, besides those which be- 
longed to the former concept. I may, first, by an analytic pro- 
cess, realise the concept of body, through the predicates of ex- 
tension, impermeability, form, etc., all of which are contained in 
it. Afterwards I expand my knowledge, and looking back to 
the experience from which my concept of body was abstracted, 
I find gravity always connected with the before-mentioned predi- 
cates, and therefore I add it synthetically to that concept as a 
predicate. It is, therefore, experience on which the possibility of 
the synthesis of the predicate of gravity with the concept of body 
is founded: because both concepts, though neither of them is 
contained in the other, belong to each other, though accidentally 
only, as parts of a whole, namely, of experience, which is itself 
a synthetical connection of intuitions” (translated by F. Max 
Miller). 

I have italicised two words in this passage, which, I think, 
merit special attention. Kant’s view is that there is a definite 
group of predicates forming the definition of the concept “ body ”. 
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To assert that one of these predicates belongs to “ body ”’ is to 
assert an analytic proposition. This, then, is the sense in which 
“body” contains “extension”, “impermeability etc. In 
other words, when Kant says that “body ” contains (enthalten) 
“ extension ”’, I think we can fairly render his meaning as 


(x) .x is a body -> z is extended. 


There are other predicates which belong to anythyag that is a 
body, but do not form its definition. Kant, thus, adopts the 
ill-founded classical distinction between essence and property. 
When properties which are not part of the essence of body are 
predicated of it, we have a synthetic judgment. Thus, “ body ” 
does not contain “weight”, although all bodies have weight. 
But how does Kant know that “ weight” is invariably (jederzeit) 
connected with the concept “ body ” ?. He says that it is experi- 
ence upon which is founded the possibility of the synthesis of the 
predicate “ weight ” with the concept “ body ”. 

In the case of synthetic propositions which are also a priori, 
that is, necessary and universal, it cannot be experience upon 
which is grounded the possibility of the synthesis. Let us examine 
one of Kant’s examples of synthetic a priori propositions: “ A 
straight line is the shortest distance between two points ”. This 
proposition is necessary, Kant maintains, but not analytic. The 
concept “ straight line joining two points ”’ does not contain the 
concept “shortest distance between them”. The synthesis of the 
concepts is made possible by an a priori intuition of space. 

My purpose is not to criticise the view that synthetic a 
priort judgments require an a priori Anschauung, but to point 
out that it is upon such a dogma that their existence is based. 

Sometimes the existence of synthetic necessary propositions 
is maintained on the grounds that general propositions are really 
logical products if they are universal, and logical sums if they 
are particular... For example, “ All men are mortal ”, it is con- 
tended, if necessarily true, is necessarily true, not because 
“mortal ’’ is a property of “ men ”, but because 


x is a man and z is mortal and 
y is a man and y is mortal and 
zis a man and z is mortal and 


The difficulty of this interpretation is that this conjunction does 
not tell us that all men are mortal unless we add to it that “2, y, 


1Cf. Wittgenstein, T'ractatus Logico-Philosophicus, 4.26, 4.4, 4.51, 4.52, 
5, 5.3; and Ramsey, Foundations of Mathematics, pp. 152-155. 
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z, etc. are all the men there are”. This latter proposition cannot 
be known by experience ; and from the definition of “ man ”’ it 
does not follow that there are a particular number of men. Hence, 
it cannot be known a priori. This leaves it a doubtful proposition. 
But if “all men are mortal”’ is the above conjunction, the truth 
of “a, y, z, etc., are all the men there are ”’ is a necessary condition 
of the truth of “all men are mortal”. Hence, since “ all men are 
mortal ’’ is allegedly necessarily true, it cannot be correctly 
analysed as a logical product. 

Universal propositions are hypothetical. As hypothetical, a 
proposition like “all men are mortal” says something about 
things that are not men as well as about men. It says that if 
anything were a man, it would be mortal. In the language of 
P. M., “all men are mortal” is a formal implication :? 


(x) . is a man > is mortal 


And then “man” will contain “ mortal ”’ just as “ body ” con- 
tains “ extension ”. 

It is wholly arbitrary to set aside a privileged group of predi- 
cates to serve as the definition of a concept, if we are going to 
admit, as we must, that other predicates belong, a priori, to that 
concept. And to maintain that the privileged predicates alone 
are contained in the concept is to empty the word “ contain ” of all 
significance. 

Among those who reject Kant’s a priori, the belief that there 
are some propositions which are necessary but not analytic is, I 
think, fostered by an ambiguity of language. A frequently cited 
example is the following : 

The velocity of a moving object cannot exceed that of light (1). 


The argument : 


This proposition is necessary but not analytic. It is not the 
nature of moving objects that they should not be able to travel 
faster than light ; that they cannot do so is a peculiar character 
of our world. It is an empirical condition. In another world 
differently constructed it would be possible for objects to move 
200,000 miles per second. 


The answer : 


If it is possible for moving objects to travel faster than light, 
there can be no sense in calling (1) a necessary proposition. The 
argument is specious, however, because of the ambiguity of a 

moving object ”. When it is contended that (1) is necessarily 


1P. M., p. 45. 
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true, by “moving object’ is meant “an object which moves 
subject to the conditions of motion known to exist in our world ” ; 
but when it is claimed that the proposition is synthetic, by 
“ moving object ” is meant “ a moving object which is not bound 
by the conditions of motion known to exist in this world”. What 
meaning can be assigned to this latter phrase I do not know. 
But if we did discover a universe where objects seemed to move 
200,000 miles per second, we should either not recognise them as 
the kind of moving objects declared by (1) to have a maximum 
velocity of 186,000 miles per second, or we should have to put (1) 
down as a false proposition. Thus, if (1) is necessarily true, it 
is analytic ; consequently, if it is synthetic, it is not necessarily 
true.! 

The conclusion of this note is that implication of Type I. (A), 
where the implicator and the implicand are both material pro- 
positions, are not material implications in the sense of P. M. but 
analytic implications. 

Note 8. The view here presented is that the “ paradoxes ” of 
implication have resulted from not distinguishing two types of 
implication. When implications of Type IJ. are incorrectly inter- 
preted, that is, when they are taken as implications in virtue of 
what the implicator asserts (Type I.), “ paradoxes” arise. The 
way to avoid the “paradoxes” is not to eliminate the “ para- 
doxical theorems ”’ which are of the form “ p >> q”’ (p implicates 
q), but to distinguish “ p >> q”’ from “ p + q”’ (p implies 4). 

“» 3q” is a shorthand way of stating “either p—q or 
p>>q’. If we wish to make “p 2 g” synonymous with “q is 
deducible from p” we must recognise two distinct kinds of de- 
duction. In deduction of Type I. q is deducible from p because 
p—q. In deduction of Type II., q is deducible from p because 
p>—>q. In Type I. deduction, when q is deducible from 7, it is 
false that -q is deducible from p. In Type II. deduction, “ q is 
deducible from p” is compatible with “ -q is deducible from p”. 
In Type I. deduction, g is deducible from p because of what p and 
q assert; in Type IJ. deduction, q is deducible from p merely 
because one of them is a proposition, regardless of what proposi- 
tion it is. 

An example will illustrate this distinction. Suppose I wished to 
prove that a given number n was a perfect square. I might proceed 
by showing that ” was equal to the sum of the first Vn odd num- 
bers, and because I had previously demonstrated that any number 
k that was equal to the sum of the first Vk odd numbers was 


1 For an excellent development of the view that all a priori propositions 
are analytic, cf. C. I. Lewis, Mind and the World Order, passim. 
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a perfect square, I should be able to deduce that » was a perfect 
square. But suppose that in my further deductions I discovered 
that I could also show that » was not a perfect square. Then [ 
should no longer be satisfied with my deduction that n was a 
perfect square ; I should be similarly sceptical of all deductions 
in the system. I should realise that the sense in which the 
proposition “ is a perfect square ” is implied by the postulates of 
the system is the sense in which anything at all was implied by 
those postulates. I should no longer be certain that n actually 
is a perfect square. I might discover that I had unconsciously 
introduced into my postulates the assumption that n was both 
even and odd. But if I had known this from the start, I should 
not have bothered to make any deductions, for, in a system con- 
taining a contradiction, no proposition can be asserted as true. 
For in such a system, whatever proposition is true, is also false. 
Thus, “7 is a perfect square ’’ may be implicated by the postulates 
of a system (because one of the postulates is a self-contradiction) ; 
but this relation does not provide the basis for proving that 
“nis a perfect square ”. If, however, “” is a perfect square ” is 
implied by the postulates of the system (because it can be shown 
that 2Vn— 1) then, in 
virtue of this relation it can be proved that “» is a perfect 
square 


CONCLUSION. 


Material implication represents a property common to all 
relations permitting valid inference, vz., it is not the case that 
the implicator is true and the implicand false. Strict implication 
adds a further condition, viz., that the relation should be tauto- 
logical, or that it must be impossible for the implicator to be true 
and the implicand false. But, as we have seen, 


And when p >> q holds, but p — q does not hold, the assertion of 
p 24 will be a “ paradox’’. When material (first-order) pro- 
positions are differentiated from tautologies and contradictions 
(second-order propositions), it is seen, for example, that if the 
implicand is a tautology while the implicator is a first-order pro- 
position, then the implicand can be implicated but cannot be 
implied by that first-order proposition. Thus the relation 
“implies” which we symbolise by “>” is a stricter relation 
than strict implication. Falsehood, truth, necessity, and im- 
possibility are on our analysis mutually exclusive as well as jointly 
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exhaustive propositional categories. (In the system of strict 
implication they are not mutually exclusive.) The “ para- 
doxical ” theorems of strict implication are not eliminated, but 
their paradoxical character disappears when we recognise that 
they involve a different relation from that which occurs in the 
non-paradoxical theorems of strict implication. It may not be 
as simple to construct a mathematical system which differentiates 
“implies ” from “implicates ” as it has been to create systems 
in which the difference between these relations is obscured ; 
but it is in the interest of logical study that this distinction be 
recognised. 


III—INTROSPECTION, MENTAL ACTS, AND 
SENSA. 


By C. J. Ducasse. 


1. Prof. Alexander’s position.—Prof. 8. Alexander declares that 
“ Any experience whatever may be analysed into two distinct 
elements and their relation to one another. The two elements 
... are, on the one hand the act of mind or the awareness, 
and on the other the object of which it is aware’. An object 
is an appearance of a “thing ”’, and a “thing” consists of a group 
“of objects within a certain spatio-temporal contour”’.2 The 
object is said to be “ contemplated ” by the mental act which 
experiences it. Not objects only, however, but also mental 
acts themselves, are observed * or experienced ;4 and the ob- 
servation or experience of them is called by Prof. Alexander not 
“contemplation ” but “‘enjoyment”’. And, according to him, 
“ Tntrospection is in fact merely experiencing our mental state ”’, 
although, in general, he distinguishes Introspection from En- 
joyment as being ‘“‘ enjoyment lived though with a scientific 
interest ”,® distinct enjoyment as contrasted with vague and 
blurred.® 

2. A contradiction, and the distinction which avoids it.—That 
which leads Prof. Alexander to conceive the Mental as essentially 
act or process is the difference between experiencing and ex- 
perienced, 7.e., between the active and the passive poles of ex- 
perience. “In each case of Experience ”’, he tells us, “ the -ing 
and the -ed are distinguishable, and the -ed is non-mental ”.’ 
But the distinguishing of the non-mental from the mental in 


1 Space, Time, and Deity, Vol. I., p. 11. 

2 Op. cit., Vol. IT., p. 92. 

3“ Introspection may be called observation but observation is not 
necessarily the observation of external objects ” (II., 90). 

4“ Introspection is in fact merely experiencing our mental state ”’ (I., 18). 
- “the enjoyed enjoys itself, or experiences itself as an enjoyment” 
(L, 18). 
89. 


18. TL, 23. 
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terms of the difference between -ing and -ed, it not supplemented 
by a certain distinction, would be the source of a glaring contra- 
diction. For note that Prof. Alexander declares (1) that any 
experience whatever involves a mental act and an object, (2) that 
a mental act experiences itself, i.e., is experienced as well as ex- 
periencing, and (3) that in any experience, the -ed is non-mental. 
From these three assertions, it would immediately follow that a 
mental act, in being experienced, is an -ed as well as an -ing, that 
is to say, is non-mental as well as mental. 

Prof. Alexander’s way of avoiding this contradiction is by appeal 
to the distinction between the cognate and the objective ac- 
cusative. He writes: ‘‘ The difference between the two ways in 
which the terms (viz., the mental act and the object) are ex- 
perienced is expressed in language by the difference between the 
cognate and the objective accusative. I am aware of my aware- 
ness as I strike a stroke or wave a farewell. My awareness and 
my being aware of it are identical. (On the other hand) I ex- 
perience the tree as I strike a man or wave a flag.” + 

3. The connate vs. the alien terminus ad quem of an activity.— 
The grammatical distinction to which Prof. Alexander appeals 
undoubtedly corresponds to a real difference between the ex- 
periences concerned. Let us therefore adopt it. But since the 
grammatical object of the verb “ to experience ” is, when cognate, 
not also an “object” in Prof. Alexander’s sense of something 
“ contemplated ”, let us express the distinction in terms less 
likely to confuse. Let us, namely, first turn from grammar to 
things, 7.e., from active verbs to the activities themselves that 
they denote, and from the grammatical object of any such verb 
to the terminus ad quem of the corresponding activity. Such a 
terminus ad quem, we shall then say, may be either connate with, 
or alien to,—t.e., homogeneous or heterogeneous with,—the 
activity. For example, in the expression: “ striking a stroke ”, 
the stroke is connate terminus ad quem of the activity called 
“ striking” ; whereas in the expression “ striking a man ”’, the 
man is alien terminus ad quem of that activity.2 Let us next 


a2: 

2 To speak of a terminus ad quem is justified even when,—as in experienc- 
.2g an experience, or being aware of awareness,—the activity and its 
terminus ad quem are existentially identical. The existential identity of 
something which has an active function and something which has a passive, 
i.e., the playing by one thing of two réles at once,—an active and a 
passive,—is what strict reflexiveness essentially consists in. The two rdles 
are distinguishable even if only one thing plays both at once. Only in 
such terms is Prof. Alexander’s concept,—“ enjoyment ’’,—analysable at 
all. 
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agree to call a cognitum any terminus ad quem of the activity called 
“experiencing”. Any cognitum will therefore be either connate 
with or alien to the activity which cognises or experiences it.! 
In accordance with this terminology, we shall then say that al- 
though both the mental act and the “ object ” are experienced, 
the mental act is an -ed of the connate sort, 7.e., a connate cognitum, 
whereas the “ object” is an -ed of the alien sort, 7.e., an alien 
cognitum. 

4. Are sensa connate or alien cognita ?—As we have seen, the 
distinction between connate and alien cognita is indispensable to 
Prof. Alexander if he is to avoid the contradiction we mentioned. 
But it should now be noted that the need to introduce that 
distinction means that the definition of mental acts and objects 
in terms simply of the distinction between experiencing and 
experienced has to be abandoned, for it was the unqualified 
statement that in experience “the -ed is non-mental’’, which, 
together with the fact that mental acts are experienced as well 
as experiencing, gave rise to the contradiction noted. To avoid 
the contradiction, that unqualified statement has to be replaced 
by the qualified one that, in experience, the -ed is non-mental 
when it is an alien cognitum, but is mental when it is a connate 
cognitum, (i.e., when it is existentially identical with the cognising). 

But, now, if some particular cognitum is brought into the dis- 
cussion, for instance, the sensory cognitum Blue, and a dispute 
arises as to whether the blue experienced is a mental act, or on 
the contrary an “object” in Prof. Alexander’s sense, then,— 
even granting that a mental act is by definition an experiencing,— 
the very fact that a dispute does occur shows that at the time it 
is not evident beyond dispute whether the blue experienced is or is not 
also an experiencing. That it is an experiencing, or at least that 
its existence logically implies an experiencing, is the ultimate 
import of the famous esse est percipi ; whereas that it is not an 
experiencing, and that its existence does not imply an experienc- 
ing, is the essential contention of Dr. G. E. Moore in his “ Re- 
futation of Idealism”, to which Prof. Alexander refers. Thus, 
the question essentially at issue between Berkeley (or Berkeley's 
lawyer), and such realists as Alexander, Moore, (or any others who 
claim it possible for so-called sense-data to exist independently 
of the experiencing of them) is whether the blue experienced is a 
connate or an alien cognitum of the given experiencing act. 

1The word “‘ connate”, rather than “ cognate ” will be used to avoid 
both the verbal awkwardness of having to speak of a “‘ cognate cognitum”’, 
and the misleading suggestion which might arise from the similarity of 


form, in spite of the difference of etymology, of the words “ cognate ” 
and “ cognitum ”’. 
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5. Dr. Moore’s “ Refutation of Idealism ”’.—Dr. Moore’s “ Re- 
futation of Idealism ” argues with great care the contention that 
blue may exist independently of its being experienced, but the 
argument cannot be said to give adequate consideration to the 
possibility that the cognitum blue might be connate with the 
awareness thereof, and therefore not existentially independent 
of that awareness. The only place at which Dr. Moore’s discus- 
sion might be construed as touching on the possibility that blue 
is a cognitum connate with the cognition of it is the place where 
the question is raised “ whether or not, when I have the sensation 
of blue, my consciousness or awareness is... blue”.! He 
acknowledges that offence may be taken at the expression “a 
blue awareness ”’, but asserts that it nevertheless “ expresses just 
what is meant by saying that blue is, in this case, a content of 
consciousness or experience ”’. 

Without stopping to discuss the rather ambiguous term 
“ content”, we may simply remark that one who, like the writer, 
believes that blue is “content of consciousness” in the sense 
that blue is a cognitum connate with the activity cognitive of it, 
would insist that what he believes is not fairly described as the 
existence of a blue awareness, unless blue is taken as the name, 
instead of as an adjective, of the awareness at the moment.? That 
is, he would say that what is true is that the (focal) awareness at 
the moment is of the determinate sort called Blue, but not that 
it has the property of being blue. 

For to speak of a blue awareness is like speaking of an iron 
metal. We can speak of a metal called Iron, but if we wish to 
use “iron” as an adjective, we have to apply it to something, 
for instance, a kettle or a door, which stands to iron not, like 
“ metal”, as genus to species, but as thing to attribute. 

It is only because Dr. Moore fails to consider, or at least to 
consider adequately, the hypothesis that blue is a species and 
not an attribute of awareness, that he is able to dismiss the hypo- 
thesis of “ blue awareness ” as unimportant even if true,—saying 
that, in any case, his awareness is of blue, and “has to blue 
the simple and unique relation the existence of which alone 
justifies us in distinguishing knowledge of a thing from the thing 
known”.? As we have seen, however, beside knowledge of 
objects there is also the knowledge that knowing has of itself 
at the time it occurs, which Prof. Alexander calls “ enjoyment ”, 


1 Philosophical Studies, p. 26. 

2 Concerning the distinction between names and terms which are not 
names, cf. Joseph, An Introduction to Logic, 2nd ed. revised, pp. 20, 21. 
3 Philosophical Studies, p. 26. 
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whether obscure or distinct. And the relation between the know- 
ing and the known in the two cases is different at least in that 
in the second case the known is existentially identical with the 
knowing, and therefore not existentially independent of it. 

6. Co-ordinate and subordinate connateness.—The question we 
have to consider is therefore, as already stated, whether blue is 
a cognitum connate with or alien to the cognition of it, or, more 
specifically, whether the blue of which we are aware is a species 
of awareness, and therefore cannot exist independently of aware- 
ness, or on the contrary is an object of awareness, independent of 
it in the sense in which we usually assume that a flower, for in- 
stance, can exist independently of anybody’s awareness of it. 
That blue is an object in this sense is concluded by Dr. Moore in 
the passage quoted apparently on no other evidence than the 
presence of the word “ of ”,—on the basis, that is to say, of the 
fact that, when we speak of awareness of blue, blue is grammatical 
object. But this, obviously, constitutes no evidence one way or 
the other. 

Let us first of all call attention to the fact that the relation 
“connate with” may be either symmetrical or asymmetrical. 
It is symmetrical when its terms are of strictly co-ordinate 
generality, as for instance dancing and the dance. This sym- 
metry involves that if dancing exists, then automatically a dance 
exists also and, vice versa, that if a dance exists, then auto- 
matically dancing exists also: the esse of the dance consists in 
its being danced. Terms which, like dancing and the dance are 
both co-ordinate and connate we shall call co-ordinately connate. 

On the other hand, consider dancing and the waltz. The waltz 
is a species of dance, 7.e., subordinate in generality to it, and there- 
fore the connateness between dancing and the waltz is asym- 
metrical. This asymmetry involves that if dancing exists, it is 
nevertheless quite possible that a waltz does not ; but if a waltz 
exists, then automatically dancing does exist also: dancing is 
connate, 7.e., automatically brought to birth, with a waltz; 
but a waltz is not always connate, 7.e., not always brought to 
birth, with dancing. A term which, like the waltz, is subordinate 
in generality to another which, like dancing, is connate with it, we 
shall call subordinately connate to the latter. 

7. The relation of experiencing and, e.g., taste—Let us note next 
that experiencing and, e.g., tasting, and likewise their connate 
cognita, viz., experience and taste, are related exactly as were 
dancing and waltzing, the dance and the waltz. That tasting 
is a species of experiencing is too obvious to require argument. 
That taste is similarly a species of experience, and not an “object” 
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of experience in the sense of an alien cognitum, is obvious also if 
we keep sharply present to mind for purposes of contrast some 
example of an alien cognitum of tasting (and therefore also of its 
genus experiencing). Let us, for instance, note the contrast 
between tasting a taste and tasting quinine. It would be obviously 
false to say that quinine is a species of experience (what is true 
is that it is a species of object of experience ); but to say that 
taste is a species of experience, or that there is a species of ex- 
perience called Taste, is on the contrary as natural and proper 
as to say that tasting is a species of experiencing, or that there is a 
species of experiencing called Tasting. The burden of proof is 
clearly on any one who would deny this. The only facts there 
appear to be to tempt any one to deny it are, on the one hand 
the presence of the little word “of” when we speak of the ex- 
periencing of a taste, and on the other hand the fact that the 
words “ experiencing” and “taste” are not linguistically con- 
nate. But that these facts constitute no evidence whatever that 
taste is an object instead of a species of experience is amply 
proved by the fact (a) that we similarly speak of the dancing of 
a waltz, (b) that the words “ dancing ” and “ waltz ” are, likewise, 
not linguistically connate, and (c) that, nevertheless, no one dreams 
of maintaining that the waltz is an object of the dance instead of 
a species of it. 

Should we ever, on the other hand, speak of a dancing master, 
perhaps afflicted with a toothache, as “dancing the floor” 
(instead of walking the floor as another would), then the floor 
would be object, 7.e., alien terminus ad quem of the dancing activ- 
ity. Thus, dancing a floor: dancing a waltz: : jumping a ditch : 
jumping a leap:: experiencing quinine: experiencing a taste, 
and, further :: tasting quinine : tasting taste of the species called 
Bitter. Indeed, the only thing that makes it plausible at all 
to speak of taste, or of bitter, or of blue, etc., as objects of experi- 
ence or awareness is the ambiguity which the word “ object” 
has so long as the distinction between alien and connate cognita,— 
and especially between alien cognita and subordinately connate 
cognita,—has not been perceived. 

8. The relation of tasting to e.g., bitter.—Precisely because the 
relation involved is that of genus of experience to species of ex- 
perience, (and not the very different one of experience to object 
of experience), we should expect to find exactly the same situation 
as described above, at every level of determinateness of experience 
for which the language has a word. Even at the risk of labouring 
the point, which is perhaps abundantly clear already, let us now 
show that we do indeed find that same situation at the more 
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determinate level of experience where tasting is taken as genus 
instead of as species, and the taste called Bitter is the cognitum 
considered. That bitter is a species (perhaps an infima species), 
and not an object, of taste becomes evident if as before we advert 
to the contrast between tasting bitter and tasting quinine. 

The assertion “ I taste bitter ” naturally and plausibly expands 
into: “I taste a taste of the species called Bitter”; but the 
assertion “‘ I taste quinine ” cannot possibly be similarly expanded 
into “I taste a taste of the species called Quinine ”’, for quinine 
is not a species of taste or of experience at all, but a species of 
substance. That is, the assertion “I taste quinine” can be cor- 
rectly expanded only into “I taste a substance of the species 
called Quinine’. Because quinine is not a species of taste but a 
species of object of taste, it can perfectly well exist independently 
of any tastin,, and vice versa. But because bitter is on the con- 
| trary a species of taste, and is therefore subordinately connate to 
| the activity called tasting, the existence of the taste called Bitter 
automatically involves the existence of the activity called Tasting : 
the rule is perfectly general, that the esse of the subordinately 
connate terminus ad quem of an activity implies the occurrence of 
that activity; and that the esse of the co-ordinately connate 
terminus ad quem of an activity consists in the occurrence of that 
activity. 

Thus, although we speak of the tasting “of” a taste (called 
Bitter), and also of the tasting “of” quinine (which is bitter), 
the word “ of ” has in each case a quite different meaning ; and 
“bitter”, as already pointed out, is in one the name of what the 
tasting is “of”, viz., a species of taste ; and in the other case a 
property of what the tasting is “of” viz., quinine.’ And the rela- 
tion between tasting and tasted, or, more generally, between 
Knowing and Known, is therefore not, as Dr. Moore asserts, a 
“simple and unique relation”. Or at least, it has two distinct 
species, in one of which only is the Known existentially inde- 
pendent of the Knowing. To prove such independence in the 
case of bitter, what Dr. Moore would have to show is that bitter 
is not a species of taste but an “ object ” of taste in the same sense 
that quinine, for instance, is an “ object” of taste. But all he 
does is to insist that our awareness is awareness “ of ”’. 

If, now, the argument which has been outlined is good to show 


1 What exactly is meant by speaking of “ being bitter ” as a property of 
quinine, and of quinine as an “ object” or “alien” cognitum, is another 
question, the answer to which does not in any way affect the argument 
set forth above. For the sort of answer that the writer would make to it 
see “ On the Attributes of Material Things’, Journal of Philosophy, Vol. 
XXL, No. 3, Feb. 1, 1934. 
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that the taste called Bitter cannot exist independently of its 
being tasted, it is good likewise to show that the experience 
called Pain, or the sight called Blue, etc., cannot exist indepen- 
dently of their being respectively suffered, seen, etc., 7.e., in general, 
cannot exist independently of their being experienced. The argu- 
ment, however, was presented in terms of examples drawn from 
the realm of taste rather than from the favourite one of sight 
because in the latter much opportunity for confusion arises from 
the fact that human beings depend for their knowledge of objects 
far more upon sight sensations than upon any others; and es- 
pecially from the fact that, in the realm of sight, the situation to 
be analysed is greatly complicated by the prominence and detail 
of the apprehensions of place and shape which accompany our 
apprehensions of colour. The fact, for instance, that a colour 
seen, e.g., the colour-appearance of an apple, is seen at a place 
literally external to the place at which the colour-appearance of 
our nose and orbital arch is seen at the same time, somehow seems 
to provide a temptation to regard those colours as “ external ” 
also in a metaphorical sense of the word, viz., in the sense of being 
existentially independent of their being seen. But obviously the 
spatial externality to one another of two coloured shapes seen is 
something quite irrelevant to the question whether the colours,— 
or, for that matter, the places themselves seen (which are occupied 
by the colours),—can exist independently of their being seen.! 

9. Mental acts and mental states—Let us now, in the light of 
what precedes, examine the position that the Mental consists of 
acts only and not also of states or qualia. To perceive clearly 
how untenable is that position we need to consider such pairs of 
expressions as “ to fear” and “ to experience fear ”’, “ to doubt ” 
and “to experience doubt”, “to taste” and “to experience 
taste’, etc. On the one hand, it is obvious that the cognitum 
in, e.g., “ I fear” and “ I experience fear ” is identically the same ; 
on the other hand, it is obvious that sometimes one of the two 
expressions is appropriate when the other is not, and therefore 
that there is some difference in the meaning of each. 

The difference, however, is not in the nature of the cognitum in 
each case, but in the mode of our attention to it. We normally 
say “I fear . . . ” when our attention is focussed on the object 
of the fear, e.g., the dark, and the fear therefore is then experienced 
only marginally. On the other hand, if our attention is relatively 
withdrawn from the object of the fear, and, as far as may be, 


1 An analysis of our visual awareness of place would be needed in order 
to answer adequately all the questions which arise in connection with our 
awareness of colours. But such an analysis cannot be undertaken here. 
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focussed on the fear itself, then what we normally say is “I feel 
fear’, or “‘ I experience fear”. The difference between the two 
expressions “IT fear” and “I experience fear ” thus corresponds 
to a difference only in the clearness of the cognitum in each case, 
but not in the nature of that cognitum. It is, identically, fear, 
which is known in both cases,—in one relatively obscurely, and 
in the other relatively clearly. And just that difference, viz., 
a difference in relative clearness, is the difference between the 
occurrence of a mental act and the experiencing of a mental state. 
If fearing is mental, so is fear being experienced, for what exists 
or occurs in each case is identically the same, and only the clear- 
ness with which it is known differs. 

What has been said concerning “ fearing ” and “ experiencing 
fear’ could be said equally in the case of every species of mental 
act for which the language has a specific verb. The cognitum, 
thus, is identical, and mental equally in, “I doubt” and “I 
experience doubt”, “I worry” and “I experience worry ”’, 
“T thirst” and “I experience thirst”, “I itch” and “I ex- 
perience an itch”, etc. It is important to note, however, that 
there are many species of mental acts for which no special verb 
exists in the language, and which, therefore, have to be described 
by means of some generic verb, such as experiencing, or sensing, 
or seeing, etc., conjoined with the name of whatever subordinately 
connate cognitum may be in question. For example, we have to 
speak of experiencing or seeing colour, or blue. But were it not 
for the fact that not only colours, but also places and shapes, are 
connate termini ad quos of an activity called “ Seeing ”, the word 
Colour would be needless and non-existent, for we should then be 
able to say simply “I see a sight”, as we now say “I taste a 
taste ” or “‘ I smell a smell ”. 

10. The possibility of distinguishing the awareness of the blue 
from the blue.—It is important to note that there is a summum 
genus of mental acts, viz., experiencing (or being aware), and that 
it has its own co-ordinately connate cognitum, viz., experience (or 
awareness). This is what makes it possible for Dr. Moore to 
maintain truly that, in awareness of blue, attention can distin- 
guish the awareness from the blue. But the fact that the aware- 
ness can be distinguished from the blue no more proves that the 


1 As regards the difference between “fear” on the one hand, and, on 
the other, either “fearing” or ‘“‘ experiencing fear”, it is evident that 
“fear” is a certain “ what” (transitive if obscure, static if clear), con- 
sidered in abstraction from any “that”, or occurrence, of it; whereas 
“fearing” or “‘ experiencing fear” are expressions by which we refer 
at once to this same ‘“‘ what ” and to the occurrence of it. 
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blue can exist independently of the awareness of it, than the 
fact that in the dancing of a waltz we can distinguish dancing 
from the waltz proves that the waltz can exist independently of 
the dancing of it. 

As against this, however, it might be urged that the observation 
of dancing, in the dancing of a waltz, is observation in the sense 
of concentration of the attention upon the genus, at the time we 
observe a case of a species of that genus, but that the observation 
of awareness, in the awareness of blue, is not observation of that 
(abstractive) sort, but observation such as we make when we 
distinguish, for instance, two terms “ as distinct from one another 
as ‘green’ and ‘sweet’ 

To assert this, however, would be to beg the very question at 
issue, which is, not whether our awareness is observed, when we 
are aware of blue, but what the relation is between the aware- 
ness of which we are aware, and the blue of which we are also 
aware: are they related as case of genus to case of species, or 
as cases of two logically independent kinds? This question, 
certainly, is not decided merely by the fact that we observe our 
awareness, 7.e., that we are aware of being aware.” 

To show that the awareness and the blue are cases of two logic- 
ally independent kinds, it would be necessary to separate existen- 
tially the awareness and the blue, and to observe, 7.¢., to be some- 
time aware of, one or the other alone. Obviously, there can be 
no awareness of blue without awareness ; but let us ask whether 
there can be awareness of awareness without awareness of blue, 
under circumstances that would prove that awareness is not a 
genus of blue. 

The circumstances necessary to prove this would be (1) that 
we should on some occasion be aware of nothing else than of blue 
and of the awareness of blue, (2) that, on that occasion we should 
be able to drop out the blue, replacing it by nothing at all, and 
(3) that we should then nevertheless remain aware of awareness, 


1 Philosophical Studies, p. 16. 

> It may be noted here incidentally that much could be made of Dr. 
Moore’s statement that ‘“‘ To be aware of the sensation of blue . . . is to be 
aware of an awareness of blue; awareness being used, in both cases, in 
exactly the same sense’ (Phil. St., p. 25). For awareness of awareness 
is certainly awareness of a connate cognitum, and to assert that awareness 
is used in the same sense when we speak of awareness of blue as when we 
speak of awareness of awareness is to grant that, (as we have contended) 
blue is a cognitum also of the connate sort (although, of course, subordinately 
connate). That,even for Dr. Moore, at least one cognitum (viz. awareness) 
is connate with the activity cognitive of it, is just as significant as the fact 
upon which he insists, that, even for idealists, some cognita, viz., at least 
other minds, are alien to the activity cognitive of them. 
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that is, then, aware of awareness of nothing at all. But that this 
should occur is impossible because awareness of nothing at all is 
unawareness, 7.¢€., unconsciousness. What is possible is only to 
be aware of awareness of nothing of some specific kind, e.g., of 
nothing tangible, or of nothing odorous, or of nothing blue, etc., 
and this furnishes no test of the question whether awareness of 
awareness is or is not awareness of the genus in the presence of 
a case of some species of it, since, when we are aware, say, of 
nothing blue, we are nevertheless still aware of much other than 
blue, and not of awareness alone. The question at issue, there- 
fore, cannot be decided by introspection no matter how careful, 
but only by considerations such as those adduced in a preceding 
section, which, we there submitted, at least throw the burden of 
proof on those who would deny that blue is a species of aware- 
ness. 

11. Can mental events be “ objects” of Knowledge ?—According to 
the doctrine outlined in the present paper, the distinction between 
mental and non-mental cognita is that between the cognita re- 
spectively connate with, and alien to, a given cognitive act ; 
and it was contended that the cognita which Prof. Alexander 
calls “ objects ” are connate with the cognition thereof and are 
therefore mental states. For us an “ object” of cognition will 
be any cognitum which is alien to the act cognitive of it. And 
accordingly objects of cognition will for us include the things 
(e.g., tables, houses, trees), substances (e.g., gold, oil, water), etc. 
which we know. 

This distinction between mental and objective cognita at first 
sight appears to lead to a contradiction, for some mental events, 
e.g., those belonging to minds other than our own, and also those 
belonging to our own mind but past, although mental, are never- 
theless objects of knowledge for us. That the contradiction is 
only apparent, however, becomes evident if we keep in mind that 
being mental and being object, i.e., being connate cognitum and 
being alien cognitum, are (like being uncle and being cousin), not 


? Dr. Moore insists upon the fact that “we have . . . in every sensation 
two distinct terms, (1) ‘ consciousness ’, in respect of which all sensations 
are alike ; and (2) something else, in respect of which one sensation differs 
from another ” (Phil. St., p. 17). Upon the distinctness of the two terms, 
however, Dr. Moore bases the conclusion that “if... anyone tells us 
that the existence of blue is the same thing as the existence of the sensation 
of blue he makes a mistake and a self-contradictory mistake ” (p. 18). But 
obviously this conclusion does not follow if the two terms are “ distinct ” 
in the way in which, e.g., dancing and a waltz are distinct. It follows only 
if they are distinct in the way in which, e.g., green and sweet are distinct. 
But Dr. Moore does not even attempt to show that they are distinct in 
this way. He merely assumes it as if it were the only possibility. 
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intrinsic characters but relational statuses of whatever cognita 
they are predicates of. That is to say, we can speak of any 
cognitum as being either connate or alien, only relatively to some 
particular cognitive act. And no contradiction is involved in 
supposing that the cognitum which is connate with a given cogni- 
tive act should nevertheless be alien to another cognitive act, 
whether of the same or of another mind. For example, when I 
taste a bitter taste, the bitter taste being tasted is connate cognitum 
of the act of tasting which occurs at that moment, and is there- 
fore relatively to it mental ; but when later I remember the bitter 
taste having at the earlier moment been tasted, then the bitter 
taste at the earlier moment is alien cognitum of the act of remem- 
bering which is occurring at the later moment, and of which the 
remembrance being at that moment remembered is the connate 
cognitum. That is, the bitter taste at the earlier moment is 
object of the latter act of remembering. 

Should we now agree to call “intuiting” any cognising qua 
cognitive of its connate cognitum, and to call “ an intuition ” the 
connate cognitum of any given cognitive act, then we could say 
simply that the only mental event any one intuits at a given 
moment is the mental event occurring in his own mind at the 
moment ; and that his own intuitions at other moments than the 
given one, and the intuitions of any one else, are at the given 
moment knowable by him only as alien cognita. 

In bringing this paper to a close, it may be freely acknowledged 
that there are many other questions, to which the conclusions 
reached in it would give rise, which it has not considered. To 
answer those questions adequately, however, an account of the 
nature of alien cognition would be indispensable. But even an 
outline of the one which the writer would propose would be too 
lengthy to introduce here. None is therefore attempted at all. 
The notion of “ existence” also, as in Dr. Moore’s discussion 
has been used here throughout without analysis. 
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IV.—DISCUSSIONS. 
WAS GREEN A HEDONIST ?? 


T. H. GREEN has usually been regarded as one of the arch-enemies 
of Hedonism and, without question, he ascribed that réle to himself. 
But nowadays it is frequently held that Green himself succumbed to 
the Hedonism he was so anxious to refute. In some recent discus- 
sions of moral philosophy at Oxford this view was repeatedly ad- 
vanced without any special explanation or proof. Few seemed to 
realize the strangeness of the position and I gather that this attitude 
is not peculiar to Oxford. It is in the hope of disturbing this sub- 
lime confidence and justifying a more careful study of Green that I 
venture to publish observations as simple as the following. But, in 
addition, the conclusions of the few whose Hedonistic interpretation 
of Green is the result of a close study, are very perplexing.2 And I 
may at least claim for my problem that it is a fundamental one for 
the interpretation of all Green’s views, and, in particular, for the 
interpretation of the doctrine of ‘common good’ which finds a 
classical version in Green’s writings. 

It was Green’s main contribution to the metaphysics of morals 
to insist that our desires can only be understood when we remember 
that they belong to a self who is aware of a world of objects. Viewed 
in this way desires reveal three characteristics which distinguish 
them from blind wants and appetites. (1) They are directed to 
objects. A thinking being knows what it is that he desires. 
(2) There are some desires of distinctively human origin. They are 
not “directly dependent on animal susceptibilities at all” (126), 
but “arise out of a state of things which only self-conscious agents 
can bring about ” (126). (3) Different desires modify one another. 
“We are never so exclusively possessed by the desire for any object 
as to be quite unaffected by the thought of other desired objects ” 
(127). In being aware of them together we thus organize our de- 
sires into a system or whole. ‘“ No one of them apart from the rest 
would be what it is” (128). The connection between the three 
features of desire is very evident. (1) and (2) in particular imply 
one another. Finally Green identifies ‘ will’ with strongest desire 
when the latter term represents what we desire on the whole. 

This is a very summary account and leaves many questions 


1 All references are to sections of the Prolegomena to Ethics. 
*If I understand him rightly this is Prof. H. A. Prichard’s view. See 
Philosophy, Jan., 1935, p. 13. 
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unanswered. In particular Green’s analysis of the strongest desire 
is found to involve a partial reversion to the psychological atomism 
it is intended to refute. But I shall not concern myself with these 
difficulties or endeavour to expand the above statements. It will 
suffice to recall the discussion of these points in the Prolegomena. 
My present purpose is to examine the grounds for asserting that 
the above account is false or, at least, essentially incomplete. 

Certain terms which Green uses in describing desire, especially 
when he has in mind the third of the features noticed above, suggest 
a further supposition which seems to me both false and incompatible 
with Green’s other contentions. 

The end to which desire and will are directed is asserted to be 
“ self-satisfaction ’. Now the term ‘satisfaction’ usually means 
pleasure. It is the pleasure which accompanies the fulfilment of 
desire. Accordingly certain thinkers have concluded that Green is 
defending a Hedonistic theory. This interpretation is not easily 
reconcilable with Green’s persistent denunciations of Hedonism. It 
is asserted, however, that this latter concerns only particular desires. 
On this interpretation particular desires ‘ terminate on their objects’ 
but the self which distinguishes itself from particular desires, in 
identifying itself with a certain system of them, is only concerned 
about the pleasure which the fulfilment of that system entails for 
itself. A more moderate view maintains that Green’s view is not 
hedonistic but that it is none the less essentially selfish. 

How far does Green lend himself to this interpretation ? 

I think we shall clear the ground by assuring ourselves that there 
can be no question of extending this Hedonistic interpretation to 
Green’s view of particular desires. Among his criticisms of Hedonism 
the following are particularly prominent. (a) A direct assertion that 
desires “‘‘terminate upon their objects.’”’ There are many ob- 
jects of desire which are not imagined pleasures, and which, though 
pleasure may be anticipated in their attainment, cannot be desired 
on account of that pleasure ” (219). (b) To desire an end for the 
pleasure which its fulfilment will give us is impossible unless the end 
is also desired independently or for its own sake. To quote Green 
“the pleasure incidental to the satisfaction of an interest cannot be 
attained after loss of the interest itself nor can the interest be revived 
by wishing for the renewal of the pleasure incidental to its satis- 
faction” (161). There is no need to discuss these arguments or 
expound them in detail. They are repeated with emphasis by Green 
in various references. There can be no doubt that he attached 
considerable importance to them. They are not stray elements 
which he would correct after more mature thought. On the contrary 
he holds this refutation of Hedonism to be essential to the develop- 
ment of his own positive views. The most that anyone could claim, 
then, is that these criticisms are only advanced by Green in con- 
nection with particular desires. He could not have been a thorough- 
going Hedonist. 
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What is the evidence then for asserting that what we desire on the 
whole is believed by Green to be invariably pleasure ? 

(1) I have already commented on the Hedonistic suggestion of the 
term ‘satisfaction’. Another term which Green uses in this con- 
nection is ‘ happiness’ and the use of this term as a synonym for 
pleasure is particularly general. Moreover it is used in that way by 
the utilitarian contemporaries of Green with whose writings he was 
very familiar. Furthermore some statements in which the term 
happiness is used for the end we desire on the whole, considered in 
themselves, suggest a Hedonistic interpretation of the term. Note 
especially the following passage. ‘“‘ As has often been pointed out, if 
there were not desires for particular objects other than the desire for 
happiness, there could be no such thing as the desire for happiness ; 
for there would be nothing to constitute the happiness desired. But 
in every desire I so far detach myself from the desire as to conceive 
myself in possible enjoyment of the satisfaction of other desires, 
in other words as a subject of happiness; and the desire itself is 
more or less stimulated or checked, according as its gratification in 
this involuntary forecast appears conducive to happiness or other- 
wise” (127). If we read this passage without special note of its 
context we shall probably conclude that Green takes Butler’s view 
of the ‘ particular propension’ but relapses shamelessly into a Hedon- 
istic account of what the self desires in its detached forecast. In 
particular this seems implied in the distinction between the desire 
for happiness and desires for particular objects. 

On close consideration however this interpretation seems to me 
unfounded. In the first place, although ‘ happiness’ is generally 
used as a term for pleasure, that practice is by no means universal. 
Aristotle distinguished between and etdapovia and Green’s 
thought was especially influenced by his study of Aristotle. Then 
again, the passage reproduced above appears in a reference where 
Green is primarily concerned with the way the desires of a self- 
conscious subject qualify each other, and Green does not give us to 
understand in any way that he is passing to a new and further topic. 
Furthermore his statement is quite intelligible if we substitute for 
“happiness ’ ‘ the end we desire on the whole’. This latter is equally 
distinct from particular desires and dependent upon them. Finally 
the use of the word ‘ constitute ’ in the above passage is significant. 
It seems that particular objects are required to constitute happiness 
whereas, on a Hedonistic view, they would only condition it. From 
these considerations I conclude that ‘ happiness’ is only used by Green 
as a term for what we desire on the whole. It is a particularly mis- 
leading term but Green was never very careful in his use of terms. 
My conclusion is confirmed by noting Green’s statement in another 
reference. He declares, “ In truth a man’s reference to his own true 
happiness is a reference to the objects which chiefly interest him, 
and has its controlling power on that account ”’ (228). 

(2) Green sometimes describes the end which a self desires and 
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wills as a state of itself. In concluding the section on moral good 
(Book 3) he writes, “that a man should seek an object as ‘ part of 
his happiness ’ or as one without which in his then state he cannot 
satisfy himself—and this is to will—implies that he presents himself 
to himself as in a better state with the object attained than he is 
without it” (173). The term ‘ best state of man ’ appears frequently 
when Green describes the end of action in Book 4. Green often bases 
his view of what we ought to desire on what we actually desire. This 
is his procedure when asserting that the moral ideal is personal, 
and in one passage in this section he represents man as endeavouring 
to “ give effect to the idea of himself as the object of his actions, 
to the idea of a possible better state of himself” (218). In the 
account of the end as common good, happiness is described as “ an 
ideal state of wellbeing, a state in which he shall be satisfied ” (190). 
These statements are typical of many others. 

If the description of satisfaction as a state of ourselves is to be 
taken literally, I do not see what it can mean besides pleasure. At 
best it is a purely selfish end. 

The recurrence of the term in various references, furthermore, 
makes it difficult to show that it is not intended literally and with 
deliberation. The attempt to do so will take the following form. 
Men frequently announce their desire for certain ends by saying 
that they will not be happy till those ends are attained. Or again 
a man may declare “I want to feel certain, or to be satisfied, that my 
children will be prosperous”’. It is not his own state of assurance or 
satisfaction that the man mainly wants. The main and direct desire 
which is conveyed by his statement concerns the well-being of his 
children. By analogy with such pronouncements we may argue 
that ‘the state in which he shall be satisfied ’ (229) only means for 
Green the attainment of the ends he desires. 

In confirmation of this interpretation we have Green’s own state- 
ment that “the objects of a man’s chief interests supply the filling 
of that ideal state”. There can be no doubt that many of the objects 
Green had in mind are not states of ourselves in any sense. 

(3) Other terms which Green uses to describe the end of desire 
and will are ‘ personal good ’, ‘ personal wellbeing’. The action of 
the self is, again, asserted to be ‘ self-seeking ’ (104) and to involve 
self-reference (91). 

But by the terms ‘ personal ’, ‘ self’, etc., in those references it is 
possible to understand either (a) the tautology that the end I desire 
must be an end I desire and is in this sense my end. A sentence which 
might be interpreted in this way is the following, “it is superfluous 
to add good to himself, for anything conceived as good in such a 
way that the agent acts for the sake of it, must be conceived as his 
own good, though he may conceive it as his own good only on account 
of his interest in others and in spite of any amount of suffering on his 
own part incidental to its attainment” (92). But this statement 
need not be a tautology, and the emphasis which usually accompanies 
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the term ‘ personal good ’ implies that it is particularly significant. I 
think then that Green conveys something important by it. (b) A 
second meaning is found by considering what in particular the self 
meant for Green. Its distinctive function with him is unification. 
A ‘ personal ’ end is thus an end which involves such unification. We 
have already noticed Green’s insistence on the organization which 
our desires involve. The term ‘ personal good’ and its synonyms 
would then be significant as emphasizing this aspect of desire in 
contrast with the isolated wants of irrational beings. These terms 
usually appear in those references ! where Green is chiefly concerned 
with the third feature of desire. And, beyond the suggestion of 
the term itself, there is nothing to indicate that some further feature 
is asserted. I conclude then that there is no definite evidence for 
supposing that the term ‘ personal’ and its equivalents, as applied 
to the end of desire, mean more than the organization which self- 
hood or personality conditions. 

We see then that it is possible to question the evidence for supposing 
that Green’s view is Hedonistic or selfish. It remains now to bring 
forward positive reasons for rejecting that view. 

(1) Green sometimes describes ‘instinctive action’ as directed 
to the satisfaction of a want, etc. (161). But, without question, 
he believes that wants and particular desires ‘terminate on their 
objects ’ (161). In such references the term satisfaction must mean 
fulfilment. This shows at least that Green is capable of using the 
term in that way. 

We note also that, when applied to human desires, the term is 
qualified by the words ‘on the whole’ or ‘for self’. This suggests 
that Green is not concerned to insist that our desires are directed 
to satisfaction but that they are directed to a special kind of satis- 
faction. The term satisfaction is not the important one. It does 
not seem, therefore, to represent itself something which Green con- 
siders to be distinctive of human desire. 

In the third place when satisfaction on the whole is said to involve 
the satisfaction of particular desires I think it especially evident that 
‘satisfaction ’ is the equivalent of ‘ fulfilment ’. 

Finally the term is used in the references where Green is stressing 
the unity of desire, as a means of summarizing his view (129). 

(2) Green frequently asserts that pleasure ‘results from’ or is 
‘incidental to ’ (161) the satisfaction of a desire. This implies that 
the satisfaction of desire is not the pleasure we feel on its fulfilment. 

(3) Green persistently criticizes Hedonism. We noticed his main 
criticisms above. His statement of these criticisms in no way sug- 
gests that they are confined to a Hedonistic view of particular desires. 
On the contrary he suggests that such desires will weaken if what we 
desire on the whole is mainly pleasure. The paradox of Hedonism 
applies equally in respect of what we desire on the whole (see 161). 

(4) He distinguishes between his view and the ‘ cool self-love ’ of 


1 B.g., 91, 99, 100, 104. 
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Butler (161 and 225-230). In the first place he maintains that 
pleasures cannot be enjoyed or desired as asum. The most that we 
can conceive is desire for ‘continuous enjoyable existence’. This 
distinction need not delay us. Green admits that a pleasure may 
be rejected on account of its “incompatibility with ulterior pleasure ” 
(128). He continues however, “ But while not denying that an 
attractive pleasure may be disapproved on this account we could 
not admit that the ordinary reference of a healthy moral man to his 
own true happiness, as a reason for rejecting present pleasure, was to 
be thus explained ” (228). 

(5) Green insists that Hedonism is incompatible with the intrinsic 
difference between acts of will involved in moral distinctions. He 
himself, on the other hand, finds such differences in the objects willed, 
implying, accordingly, that they are desired and willed directly 
(see in particular 156). 

(6) The view that ‘ self-satisfaction,’ etc., means the fulfilment of 
the ends of our desire in unity renders Green’s account of the moral 
ideal in Books 3 and 4 much more intelligible. 

These seem to me the main grounds for rejecting a Hedonistic or 
selfish interpretation of Green. And I conclude that the evidence is 
overwhelmingly on this side. In discussing Green’s views this inter- 
pretation should be accepted as the clue to all other issues. The 
most formidable objection to such interpretation is the reference to 
the end as a ‘state of ourselves’. On account of the recurrence of 
this term and others which, in a milder way, suggest a selfish view, I 
think it is wise to bear this interpretation also in mind. But I have 
little doubt that the main thought in Green’s mind, in connection with 
desires, is the unification they involve. 

H. D. Lewis. 

University College, 

Bangor. 
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THE PRINCIPLE OF VERIFIABILITY. 


In an article entitled “ Metaphysics and Meaning”’, which appeared 
in Minn in October, 1935, Prof. W. T. Stace attacked the verificational 
theory of meaning which I, in common with other logical positivists, 
had made a ground for the rejection of metaphysics. He argued 
that the principle of verifiability proved too much ; that its use as a 
criterion of meaning led not merely to the elimination of metaphysics, 
but also to the elimination of all statements about the past, and that 
this was a fatal objection to it. He objected to it also on the ground 
that it ruled out significant questions concerning the experiences of 
other minds, and that it condemned as meaningless any objective 
theory of value. He himself put forward a criterion of meaning 
which he held to be free from these defects, and also to be less de- 
structive to metaphysics than the principle of verifiability. For, 
while it led him to dismiss Kant’s doctrine of the “ thing-in-itself ”’ 
as meaningless, it allowed him to find meaning in Bradley’s theory 
of the Absolute. I shall discuss Prof. Stace’s theory briefly at the 
end of this paper. My main purpose is to defend my own criterion of 
meaning against his criticisms. 

‘The first point that I must make clear is that I do not hold that 
a sentence can be factually significant only if it expresses what is 
conclusively verifiable ; for I maintain that no empirical propositions 
are conclusively verifiable. All that I require of a putative statement 
of fact is that it should be verifiable in what I have called the ‘ weak ’ 
sense of the term ; that some possible observations should be relevant 
to the determination of its truth or falsehood. As I have shown 
elsewhere, this principle can be given a more formal expression. 
“Let us call a proposition which records an actual or possible ob- 
servation an experiential proposition. Then we may say that it is 
the mark of a genuine factual proposition, not that it should be 
equivalent to an experiential proposition, or any finite number of 
experiential propositions, but simply that some experiential pro- 
positions can be deduced from it in conjunction with certain other 
premises without being deducible from those other premises alone.” 

It can be seen that this criterion denies meaning to metaphysical 
statements such as those which deny the reality of the sensible world 
or assert the existence of things-in-themselves. Does it also deny 


1 Language, Truth and Logic, p. 26. 
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meaning to all propositions about the past? Surely not. Let us 
consider Prof. Stace’s own example, “I ate bacon and eggs for break- 
fast this morning”. This would be a meaningless statement, ac- 
cording to my criterion, only if there were no experiences I could 
conceivably have which would have any bearing on its truth or false- 
hood. Surely Prof. Stace would not maintain this. Surely he would 
not say that the evidence of my own memory, my wife’s memory, 
the words written in my diary, the diminution of the household store 
of eggs, was altogether irrelevant. The experiential proposition 
“T am now hearing the words ‘ bacon and eggs’ ”’ does not follow 
from the proposition “I am now hearing my wife utter the words 
which most English people would use to describe what I had for 
breakfast this morning ; and ‘ bacon and eggs’ are the words which 
most English people would use to describe bacon and eggs ”’ by itself, 
but it does follow from that proposition in conjunction with the pro- 
position “I ate bacon and eggs for breakfast this morning”. Ac- 
cordingly, it appears that the proposition “I ate bacon and eggs for 
breakfast this morning” is not unverifiable, in the sense in which 
I am using the term, and that I am not committed to the absurd 
view, attributed to me by Prof. Stace, that all propositions about the 
past are meaningless. 

Prof. Stace may reply that I have avoided this absurdity only by 
resorting to the error of equating the proposition “I ate bacon and 
eggs for breakfast this morning ”’ with the proposition “‘ My wife tells 
me that I ate bacon and eggs for breakfast this morning ’’, just as he 
accuses Prof. Lewis of equating the proposition “ Brutus killed 
Cesar” with the proposition “It is stated in a book that Brutus 
killed Cesar”’, and points out quite correctly that these two pro- 
positions cannot be equivalent, since the latter could be true even 
though the former was false. But this objection would hold good 
against me only if I were maintaining that my wife’s telling me that 
I ate bacon and eggs for breakfast this morning was both a con- 
clusive, and the only possible, verification of the proposition that I 
ate bacon and eggs for breakfast this morning. And I do not main- 
tain this. I do not say that I can ever verify such a proposition 
conclusively, or even that the number of experiences which would 
go to verify it is finite. All I am saying is that I can have ex- 
periences, such as that furnished by my wife’s information, which 
have some bearing on its validity, either as substantiating or as 
discrediting it. And this is all that the principle of verifiability, as 
I interpret it, requires. 

In discussing the experiences of other minds, Prof. Stace does not 
do justice to the logical positivists. He is wrong in thinking that we 
should deny all meaning to the statement that one man’s sensations 
were qualitatively the same as another’s. We should, in fact, 
analyse it in terms of the observable behaviour of the people in 
question. “We define the qualitative identity and difference of 
two people’s sense-experiences in terms of the similarity and dis- 
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similarity of their reactions to empirical tests. To determine, for 
instance, whether two people have the same colour sense we observe 
whether they classify all the colour expanses with which they are 
confronted in the same way ; and when we say that a man is colour- 
blind, what we are asserting is that he classifies certain colour ex- 
panses in a different way from that in which they would be classified 
by the majority of people.” 1 Prof. Stace himself appears to favour 
an analysis of this kind. At least, this is the conclusion which I 
drew from the passage in his article where he argues that ‘“‘ concepts 
are structure 

I think it is misleading to say, as Prof. Stace does, that the prin- 
ciple of verifiability rules out all objective theories of value. For I 
think that utilitarian theories, with which the principle is plainly 
compatible, may reasonably be called objective. But I admit that 
it does rule out the intrinsic theory which he mentions ; that is, the 
theory that goodness is a non-natural quality. I do not admit, 
however, that he has succeeded in showing that this is an error. 
He says that logical positivists, in condemning this theory of value 
as nonsensical, are assuming that the only possible kind of experience 
is sensuous, and that this is a dogmatic and uncritical assumption, 
for which we have failed to provide any evidence. But we do not 
make this assumption. A logical positivist would not say that it was 
inconceivable that anyone should have an experience which Prof. 
Stace might reasonably describe as non-sensuous. He would not 
deny even that people might conceivably have experiences which 
Prof. Stace would describe as non-sensuous experiences of value. 
But he would ask Prof. Stace whether the occurrence of such experi- 
ences constituted the only possible verification of the statement that 
goodness was a non-natural quality. If the answer was that it did, 
he would conclude that the statement that goodness was a non- 
natural quality, as Prof. Stace interpreted it, meant no more than 
that people did have what might be described as non-sensuous value 
experiences ; and he would allow that, thus interpreted, the statement 
was significant. But this is not the interpretation which those who 
hold the view in question normally put upon it. They would say 
that the proposition that people had value experiences was not even 
part of what they meant to assert when they said that goodness was 
a non-natural objective quality. But if they do not mean this, 
and cannot indicate to us how we could verify what they do mean, 
we are surely justified in holding that they have not provided us with 
any significant information at all. 

The same considerations govern our treatment of mysticism. We 
do not, as Prof. Stace supposes, hold that “the claim to mystical 
experience is as such meaningless”. We do not even deny that an 
experience, which would reasonably be described as mystical, may 


1 Language, Truth and Logic, p. 206. 
2 Minp, October, 1935, pp. 433-435. 
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be genuinely cognitive. We do however insist that we can have no 
ground for supposing that the mystic’s experience is cognitive, unless 
we have reason to believe that its ‘ object’ could be described in 
propositions for which we could conceivably obtain some empirical 
evidence. The statement that my friend is experiencing the Absolute 
is significant to me if I am allowed to understand it as a description 
of his state of mind. If, as the result of having this mystical ex- 
perience, my friend assures me that only the Absolute is wholly real, 
I am unable either to agree or to disagree, because I do not under- 
stand him. Accordingly, I try to elucidate his utterance. I ask 
him whether he means it to be a definition or a statement of fact, 
that is to say, whether the proposition his sentence is intended to 
express is analytic or synthetic. If he says that he is making a 
statement of fact I ask him how its truth or falsehood may be em- 
pirically determined. For until I know this I cannot understand 
him. If he replies that my question is unanswerable, inasmuch as 
his statement is not of the kind which is subject to the test of ex- 
perience, then and then only do I conclude that he has been employing 
signs to which, even in his own usage, no meaning is attached. 

Prof. Stace argues that ‘‘ metaphysical propositions are not neces- 
sarily, and as such, meaningless ” on the ground that “ the assertion 
of a reality which lies behind our experience, and which can never be 
experienced by us, may be meaningful provided it is conceived as the 
possible experience of some other mind which shares structure with 
our own”! JI allow that it is significant to say that there may be 
people who have experiences which we do not have. But this does 
not imply, as Prof. Stace thinks, that metaphysical utterances may be 
significant. For it does not follow from the fact that it can intelligibly 
be said that other people have experiences which we do not have that 
anything which purports to be a description of these experiences will 
be intelligible to us. It will be so only if it is susceptible of verifica- 
tion in our experience. And this metaphysical utterances are not. 

I hope I have said enough to show that the acceptance of the 
principle of verifiability, in the ‘ weakened ’ form which I have given 
it, does not inevitably land the logical positivist in a “ quagmire of 
absurdities”. I now hold the principle, not as an empirical hypo- 
thesis, but as a definition. I should say that to speak of a completely 
unverifiable statement of fact was to be guilty of a contradiction in 
terms. The way to refute me is to produce an example of an un- 
verifiable statement which I cannot without obvious dishonesty deny 
to be a genuine statement of fact. This is the course which Prof. 
Stace has actually pursued; but I have endeavoured to show that 
his instances are not sufficient to overthrow my principle. 

With regard to Prof. Stace’s own criterion of meaning, I agree 
with Mr. Sidgwick * that it is defective because it is stated only in 


1 Minp, October, 1935, p. 436. 
2 Writing on “ Verifiability and Meaning ” in Minn, January, 1936, vide 
pp. 65-66. 
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terms of concepts. Prof. Stace suggests that a statement can be 
said to have meaning if and only if every concept employed in it 
has empirical application.1 It is not difficult to find an instance to 
show that this will not do. The concepts of ‘ density’, ‘death’ and 
‘fatherhood ’ all have empirical application, but I hope Prof. Stace 
will agree that the sentence ‘density death fatherhood’ does not 
express a significant proposition. For a sentence to have a meaning 
it is not sufficient, as Prof. Stace appears to hold, that each of the 
words comprising it should have a meaning. It is necessary also 
that they should be combined in a significant way. 

Finally, I think it should be said that Prof. Stace has over-em- 
phasized the destructive element in logical positivism. We do not. 
maintain that philosophy should “entirely shut up shop”. For, 
when metaphysics is eliminated, analysis remains. And we claim 
that our conception of philosophizing as an activity of analysis accords 
at any rate with the general practice of the majority of the great 
philosophers of the past. 

A. J. AYER. 


1 MIND, October, 1935, p. 426. 
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LES PARADOXES DE LA LOGIQUE.! 


1. A la fin du siécle dernier, la logique et la théorie des ensembles 
furent troublées par l’apparition d’étranges antinomies,? qui sem- 
blaient nécessiter la modification des bases mémes de la logique. 
Cette entreprise, 4 laquelle s’intéressérent bon nombre de savants, 
eut pour conséquence la constitution de la théorie des types de Lord 
Russell et le succés de la conception intuitionniste des mathématiques 
de M. Brouwer. 

Considérons de plus prés ces hypothéses paradoxales qui con- 
duisent aux antinomies. On se trouve en présence d’une hypothése 
paradoxale quand on parvient 4 en déduire une proposition p telle, 
qu’en la posant, on se voit dans l’obligation d’affirmer non-p et, 
d’autre part, si on suppose la vérité de non-p, on est amené & 
affirmer p. C’est ce continuel balancement entre p et non-p, excluant 
toutes les possibilités d’éviter la contradiction, qui a amené les 
logiciens qui se sont occupés de la question & douter de la val- 
idité de certaines régles de la logique classique. 

Remarquons que ce jeu de bascule est nécessaire pour qu’il y ait 
paradoxe. En effet, supposons que l’affirmation de p nous améne 4 
non-p, mais que l’on ne puisse déduire p de non-p: on n’aura pas 
de paradoxe. Car, si l'implication réciproque de p et de non-p pose 
l’équivalence de deux propositions contradictoires, c.-i-d. une véri- 
table antinomie, le fait que p implique non-p, sans que le contraire 
soit vrai, s’explique aisément par l’hypothése que p est faux. C'est 
pourquoi seules les hypothéses ot: l’on aboutit a l’équivalence d’une 
proposition et de sa négation seront étudiées par nous de plus pres. 

2. Nous allons nous attacher, dans ce qui suit, & l’analyse des 
paradoxes du menteur, du barbier, de la classe des classes qui ne sont 


1Cet article a été suscité par les recherches du séminaire de logique 
mathématique de l’Université de Bruxelles, et les encouragements de son 
directeur, M. le professeur Barzin, sont pour beaucoup dans sa réalisation. 
Je prie mon maitre d’agréer ici tous mes remerciements. 

2 Pour un exposé .des principales antinomies, voir notamment: B. 
Russell et A. Whitehead, Principia Mathematica, I, Cambridge, 1910; A. 
Fraenkel, Zehn Vorlesungen iiber die Grundlegung der Mengenlehre, Leipzig, 
1927. 

R. Carnap, Die Antinomien und die Unvollstindigkeit der Mathematik, 
Monatshefte fiir Mathematik und Physik, 4le v., 2e cahier, pp. 263-284, 
Leipzig, 1934. 
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membre d’elle-méme (auquel peuvent se ramener les antinomies 
du prédicat non-attribuable a lui-méme et du concept “ heterolo- 
gisch ”), et de celui des relations. 

(a) Celui qui dit ‘je mens maintenant’, affirme qu’il ment par 
cette proposition. S’il ment, il ne ment pas; s’il ne ment pas, il 
ment. Dvailleurs dire que l’on ment en affirmant cette proposition, 
c’est dire ‘“‘ cette proposition est fausse”’. Si elle est fausse, alors 
elle est vraie ; si elle est vraie, elle est fausse. Ces deux antinomies 
sont identiques logiquement, et ne différent que par leur expression. 

(b) L’antinomie du barbier part de l’hypothése que les hommes 
rasés par l’unique barbier du village sont tous ceux qui ne se rasent 
pas eux-mémes. Le barbier, lui, se rase-t-il lui-méme, ou non ? 
S'il se rase lui-méme, il ne se rase pas lui-méme, car il ne rase que 
ceux qui ne se rasent pas eux-mémes. S’il ne se rase pas lui-méme, 
il se rase lui-méme, le barbier rasant tous ceux qui ne se rasent pas 
eux-mémes. 

(c) On peut distinguer deux sortes de classes, celles qui satisfont 
la fonction dont elles sont l’extension, et celles qui ne la satisfont 
pas; en d’autres termes, les classes qui sont membre d’elle-méme, et 
celles qui ne le sont pas. La classe des classes qui ne sont pas membre 
d’elle-méme doit, elle aussi, ou bien étre membre d’elle-méme, ou ne 
pas étre membre d’elle-méme. Supposons qu’elle soit membre d’elle- 
méme ; elle fait alors partie de la classe des classes qui ne sont pas 
membre d’elle-méme, et n’est donc pas membre d’elle-méme. D’autre 
part, si elle n’est pas membre d’elle-méme, elle fait partie de l’autre 
classe, de la classe des classes qui sont membre d’elle-méme, et elle 
est donc membre d’elle-méme. 

(d) Chaque fois que la relation quelconque R n’a pas la relation R 
avec § elle a la relation T avec § et vice-versa. Remplagons R par 
T. Il en résulte que, chaque fois que T n’a pas la relation T avec 8, 
elle a la relation T avec 8S, et vice-versa. 

3. Voici le probleme posé par ces antinomies: on suppose que les 
hypothéses dont on part sont parfaitement valables pour la logique 
classique, et que, malgré leur légitimité, on parvient & en déduire des 
conséquences contradictoires. On en conclut qu'il faut restreindre 
les regles de la logique classique qui tolérent ces hypothéses nous 
entrainant dans d’inextricables antinomies ; on les modifie ; on impose 
des conditions supplémentaires 4 la construction de propositions 
valables. On cherche & remédier aux antinomies par telle ou telle 
modification des régles de la logique classique, ce qui, malheureuse- 
ment, entraine d’ordinaire l’obligation de sacrifier d’autres proposi- 
tions logiques ou mathématiques, précieuses celles-la, et qui devien- 
nent d’innocentes victimes de l’ceuvre de purification entreprise sans 
pitié. Si l’on veut sauver ces propositions, dont personne n’avait 
auparavant contesté ni la légitimité ni la fécondité, on en est réduit 
4 des expédients plus ou moins ingénieux et rarement convaincants. 

L’incertitude ainsi introduite dans la logique et les mathématiques, 
il nous semble pouvoir la lever en montrant que ce ne sont pas les 
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régles de la logique classique, qu’il faut rendre responsables des para- 
doxes, mais bien les transgressions de ces régles, commises en posant 
les hypothéses qui ménent aux antinomies. 

4. Si l’on posait comme prémisse d’un raisonnement, |’affirmation 
p équivaut & non-p (p = ~ p), on en aurait évidemment pu déduire 
toute sorte de conséquences contradictoires, et en particulier, en 
posant p, on aurait pu en déduire non-p, et de non-p on aurait facile- 
ment déduit p. Personne cependant n’aurait accusé les régles de la 
logique d’étre responsables de ces contradictions, que l’on aurait 
trouvé, non pas paradoxales, mais toutes naturelles. I] en aurait 
été de méme si l’on avait affirmé que p équivaut 4 non-p, non pas en 
une fois, mais  l’aide de deux affirmations simultanées, comme “ p 
équivaut 4 q” et “gq équivaut & non-p”’. Nous allons voir que tous 
les paradoxes exposés au paragraphe 2, se raménent, au fond, a 
laffirmation que p équivaut 4 non-p, introduite d’une fagon plus ou 
moins indirecte, propre & surprendre l’esprit. 

Tachons de mettre en forme l’antinomie “cette proposition est 
fausse”’. Affirmer que “la proposition p est fausse ” (1) revient 4 
affirmer non-p. Donnons & la proposition (1) le nom de qg; de la, 
non-p équivaut & q. Dire “cette proposition est fausse”’, c’est 
remplacer dans la proposition (1) p par q, c’est donc affirmer que 
non-q équivaut a q. On voit ainsi que la premiére antinomie se 
réduit & poser une contradiction; et il ne faut pas s’étonner si les 
conséquences qu’on en tire sont également contradictoires. 

On pourrait m’objecter que l’affirmation “cette proposition est 
fausse ”’ ne constitue pas la prémisse de l’antinomie, mais que c’en 
est déja la conclusion contradictoire, déduite cependant de pré- 
misses parfaitement valables. Demandons-nous quelles sont ces 
prémisses. La seule prémisse que l’on pourrait indiquer, c'est 
Péquivalence entre non-p et g, ou l’on remplacerait p par g. Or pour 
que cette opération de remplacement soit possible, il faut que l’on 
ait affirmé l’équivalence de non-p et de g quelle que soit la valeur de 
p, ou (p).~p=q. Or cette proposition est fausse. En effet, 
pour qu’une équivalence formelle soit vraie, il faut qu’elle soit 
vérifiée par toutes les valeurs de la variable, ce qui n’est pas le cas 
ici; car il y a une valeur, au moins, pour laquelle l’équivalence est 
fausse, et c’est la valeur g. D’ailleurs cette mise en équivalence 
d’une fonction avec une constante éveillera immédiatement la défiance 
de tous. Si la proposition ~q = q est fausse, c’est qu’elle a été 
déduite d’une prémisse également fausse, qui la contenait en germe, 
la proposition (p).~ p = q. 

Nous constatons ici l’usage d’un procédé trés ingénieux pour cacher 
la contradiction : c’est celui de la généralisation, dans |’équivalence 
entre g et non-q, de ce dernier terme. On parvient ainsi 4 cacher, 
au milieu de l’infinité des valeurs possibles de p dans ~ p = q, le 
cas obtenu par le remplacement de p par q, ow la contradiction éclate 
a l’étonnement général. 

Il est facile de montrer que l’expression (z).~ aR« = aRb est 
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aussi fausse que (p). ~ p = q, et exactement pour la méme raison. 
La fausseté de cette équivalence est d’ailleurs tellement apparente 
qu’aucun logicien n’aurait trouvé la moindre difficulté & la dénoncer. 

Les plus ingénieux des paradoxes cachent mieux leur défaut. Et 
tout d’abord, pour ne pas éveiller le soupgon que l’on éprouve devant 
une équivalence dont un membre contient une variable de plus, 
c’est la méme variable que, dans les paradoxes en question, on mettra 
aux différentes places de variable. C’est ainsi que, en généralisant 
(x). ~aRa = aRb, on n’aboutira pas a expression (y) . (x) .~ 
= yRb, mais d Véquivalence (2).~ «Rx = Cette derniére 
équivalence formelle, quoiqu’elle semble plus correcte, est aussi fausse 
que les précédentes, car elle n’est pas vérifiée dans le cas ot l’on 
considére b comme l’argument de la fonction; mais comme, en 
général, dans les paradoxes, |’équivalence n’est pas mise en forme, 
et qu’elle est vraie dans tous les cas sauf un, on ne pense pas 4 ce 
cas out l’équivalence se trouve en défaut, et on s’étonne d’en déduire 
Yantinomie ~ bRb = bRb. L’expression (x).~a2Rx = cRb con- 
stitue la forme commune aux paradoxes du barbier et de la classe des 
classes qui ne sont pas membre d’elle-méme. Pour obtenir le para- 
doxe du barbier, on n’a qu’d remplacer R par “ étre rasé par”’, b 
par “le barbier du village”, et considérer que seuls les hommes du 
village sont des valeurs possibles de x. Pour obtenir le deuxiéme 
paradoxe, il suffit de remplacer F par la relation ¢ (étre membre de), 
b par la classe des classes qui ne sont pas membre d’elle-méme, et 
restreindre le champ de variation x aux classes. 

Le dernier paradoxe ne différe des précédents que par le fait que 
lon y considére comme variable la relation elle-méme. On voit 
immédiatement que l’équivalence ~ aRS = aT'S est fausse dans le 
cas ot l’on remplacerait R par 7, et qu’on n’a donc pas le droit 
d’affirmer l’équivalence formelle (R).~aRS = aTS. Pour masquer 
la fausseté de cette expression, et pour ne pas rendre équivalente 
une constante & une fonction propositionnelle, on remplacera a par R, 
dou (R). ~~ RRS = RTS, équivalence aussi fausse que la précédente. 

Remarquons ici, que si la construction du paradoxe ne nécessite 
pas de relation réflexive, elle exige cependant, pour que l’hypothése 
ait une apparence de validité, que l’un des membres de |’équivalence, 
par laquelle l’antinomie est posée, contienne la méme variable a 
deux places différentes. 

5. L’analyse que nous venons de faire nous permet de conclure 
que, pour éviter les paradoxes de la logique, il n’est pas nécessaire de 
modifier les régles fondamentales de celle-ci; il suffit de bien les 
observer. 

Les antinomies proviennent, en effet, de l’affirmation illégitime (et 
que l’on pourrait facilement décéler en la mettant en forme) d’une 
équivalence formelle. Car il est toujours illégitime de rendre équi- 


1 Dans un article subséquent, nous préciserons la légére modification de 
la définition de la classe, que V'idée développée ci-dessus rend pourtant 
nécessaire. 
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valente, pour toutes ses valeurs, une fonction 4 sa négation, méme si 
Yon modifie un membre de |’équivalence en y mettant un argument 
de la fonction 4 la place d’une variable. La contradiction éclate 
alors quand on rend de nouveau les deux membres symétriques, en 
mettant le méme argument 4 la place de la variable dans l’autre 
membre de I’équivalence. 

Si, comme je crois l’avoir montré, les hypothéses analysées, con- 
duisant aux antinomies, violent les régles de la logique, il n’est pas 
nécessaire d’amender celle-ci 4 l’aide de la théorie des types, pour 
éviter les contradictions. Je pense, au surplus, que bon nombre de 
mathématiciens, en se rendant compte de la facilité avec laquelle on 
peut éviter les antinomies de la théorie des ensembles, ne trouveront 
plus aussi nécessaire une refonte des principes mathématiques, dans 
le genre de celle entreprise par M. Brouwer et son école. 

Cu. PERELMAN. 
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A MATHEMATICAL TREATMENT OF THE RULES OF THE 
SYLLOGISM. 


Tue ordinary treatment of the Rules of the Syllogism leaves the 
critical reader far from satisfied. Not only are the rules sometimes 
vague and in many cases not rigorously proved ; but also the rules 
are established only in case the propositions are restricted to the 
forms A, E, I, O, of the traditional logic, so that when new forms are 
introduced the whole apple cart is upset, and there is no telling 
whether the rules apply to the newer types of syllogism or not.+ 
Yet these rules appear to be, and are often stated as, a priori prin- 
ciples applicable to all types of syllogistic? reasoning whether 
traditional or not. As such they should be capable of abstract 
formulation and proof; yet such abstract proofs, at least rigorous 
ones, are usually lacking. 

The object of this paper is to produce such an abstract treatment 
of the syllogistic rules. That is to say, I aim to present a theory 
in which abstraction is made of the particular forms of propositions 
used, and even of the fact that the terms represent classes ; in which 
everything presupposed is stated explicitly in the form of definitions 
or postulates, and the deduction from these is rigorously formal. 
A part of the object is not only to prove that the rules hold, but also 
to bring out the conditions upon which they depend. The treatment 
is mathematical, not philosophical. 

The reader will observe that I come to conclusions which are 
sometimes at variance with what appears to be accepted doctrine. 
There are three reasons for this. In the first place the present 
treatment is more general than usual, in that it applies to arguments 
which frequently are not taken into consideration. In the second 
place in order to obtain this generality I have had to adopt certain 
definitions which differ from those currently accepted. For example 
the ordinary definition—if any—of affirmative and negative is 
linguistic, as is shown by the fact that the process of obversion is 
regarded as changing the quality; whereas the definition adopted 
here is based on the character of the functional relationship between 
the terms. In the third place, after making all due allowance for 


1 Historically the syllogisms were discovered first, the rules afterward. 
See H. W. B. Joseph—An Introduction to Logic, 2nd ed., p. 263. 

*T am using the term syllogism, for the present, in the sense in which 
it is defined in Encyclopedia Britannica, 14th edition, article “ Syllogism ”, 
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the two preceding factors, it must be admitted that many current 
statements about the syllogistic rules are vague and, if not actually 
erroneous, at least give an erroneous impression. 

We may now proceed to the formal developments. I shall assume 
an acquaintance with the simpler notations of symbolic logic as 
presented, for example, in Eaton’s General Logic. 


General Presuppositions. 

(1) A Boolean algebra (7.e., algebra of classes) K, containing more 
than two elements.? 

(2) A category of propositional functions of two variables, defined 
over K, and called f functions. The restrictions on these f functions 
will be stated as postulates. 

In the following, mention will be made of an element z of K. This 
z is to be thought of as either 0 (the null class) or 1 (the universal 
element) of K. 

Definition 1.—A propositional function ¢ defined over K shall 
be said to be true in general if da is true for all a in K except possibly 
zor — 

Definition 2.—An f function f(a, 6) shall be said to be affirmative 
if f (a, a) is true in general ; it shall be said to be negative if f(a, — a) 
is true in general. 

. Definition 3.—The term a shall be said to be z-inclusive in the 
f function f(a, 6) when f(z, 6) is true in general ; it shall be said to 
be 2-eaclusive when ~ f(z, b) is true in general. 

Definition 4.—The term a shall be said to be positively distributed 
in f(a, b) when the formula al 


acc.9:f(a,b). .f(4, 
holds for all a, b,c; it shall be said to be negatively distributed when 
the formula 

cCa.pa:f(a,b). 3 .f(e, bd) 
holds. (Evidently negative distribution corresponds to what is 
called distribution in the traditional logic.) 


Postulates for f Functions. 

I. If f(a, 6) is an f function, so is ~ f(a, b). (.e., the contradictory 
of an f function is an f function.) 

II. If f(a, b) is an f function, so is its converse f(b, a). 

(This postulate is not verified in the traditional scheme; but 
any necessary condition deduced by its aid holds a fortiori without 
it. By virtue of this postulate it is sufficient to state definitions 
and theorems relating to both terms in an f function with respect 
to only one of them.) 


1 It is necessary to exclude the case where K has only two elements on 
account of the exceptions allowed in Definition 1 below. Without these 
exceptions the theorems are inapplicable, as they stand, to certain of the 
traditional propositional forms. 
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III. If f(a, 6) is an f function, so is f(a, — 6). 

(The same remarks apply to this postulate as to the preceding 
one. It is not strictly necessary for what follows.) 

IV. Every f function is either affirmative or negative but not 
both. 

V. If 6 is in K and distinct from z and — z, and f(a, 6) is an f 
function, then there is an a in K such that f(a, b) is true. (This 
postulate is a consequence of IV.) 

In the following, where a theorem depends on certain of these 
postulates, the postulates used will be indicated by their numbers 
in parentheses after the statement of the theorem. Postulate II., 
however, will not be specially mentioned. 

Consequences of these postulates—These will be designated as 
lemmas. 

Lemma 1.—If f(a, b) is affirmative, then ~ f(a, b) is negative, and 
vice versa. (I., IV.). 

Proof.—If f(a, b) were affirmative, and ~ f(a, b) were not negative, 
then, by I., 1V., ~ f(a, 6) would be affirmative too, and f(a, a) 
and ~ f(a, a) would both be true in general, which is impossible. 
Similarly if f(a, 6) is negative, ~ f(a, 6) must be affirmative. 

Lemma 2.—If f(a, b) is affirmative (negative), then f(a, — 6) and 


f(— 4, 6) are negative (affirmative), and f(— a, — 6) is affirmative 


(negative). (III.) 
Proof.—Follows at once by III. and Definition 2. 
Lemma 3.—A term cannot be both z-inclusive and z-exclusive in 


f(a, 6). 


Proof.—In the contrary case—if a is the term concerned—f(z, b) 
and ~ f(z, b) would be true in general. 

Lemma 4.—If a term a is positively distributed in f(a, b) it is 
l-inclusive ; if it is negatively distributed it is O-inclusive. (V.) 

Proof.—Let b be in K and distinct from z and — z. Let a be such 
that f(a, 6) holds. Then f(1, b) and f(0, 6) hold in the two cases 
respectively. 

Definition 5.—By a syllogism shall be meant a formula of the 


form 
The terms a, ¢ shall be called the extreme terms of the syllogism ; 
b shall be called the middle term. The syllogism shall be said to 
be valid when it holds for all a, b, c in K. 
Definition 6.—By an antilogism shall be meant a formula of the 


form 
~ (fila, ©) fold, ¢) - f(a, ¢)). 
An ‘a shall be said to be valid when it holds for all a, b, ¢ 
in 
Evidently the validity of the ~(fi-fo-fg) is equi- 
valent to that of the syllogism f, . fo. 
Theorem 1.—In any valid fe ry the premises are both 
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affirmative or both negative the conclusion must be affirmative ; 
while if the premises are one affirmative and one negative, the con- 
clusion must be negative. (No postulates assumed.) } A; 


Proof.—Let the syllogism be 
Sila, b) falb, - ©)- 


Let a’ = aif f, is affirmative, 
— aif f, is negative ; 
and a’ = a’ if fy is affirmative, 
—a’ if f, is negative. 
Then a” = aif f, and f, have the same quality, 


— aif f, and f, have opposite quality. 
But since the syllogism is valid, we have 


Ala, a’) . f(a’, a”). «f(a, a”). 
Here the premises are true in general; hence the conclusion is true 
in general, q.e.d. 

That the case of two negative premises and an affirmative con- 
clusion can actually occur is shown by the valid syllogism (in the 
mood WEA of the scheme introduced below), 

ab=0.—b—c=0.3.a—c=0. 

Theorem 2.—Any valid antilogism consists of either two affirmative 
J functions and one negative, or of three negative f functions. (I., IV.) 

Proof.—This follows from Theorem 1 and I., IV. It may also be 
established directly by the same methods as in Theorem 1. 

Theorem 3.—In any valid syllogism, an extreme term which is 
z-inclusive in its premise will be z-inclusive in the conclusion. (IV.) 

Proof.—Let the syllogism be 


Sila, b) fold, c) . fg(a, ©). 


Suppose a is 2-inclusive in f,. Then 


Az, b) fold, c) 

Now f, is either affirmative or negative (IV.). In the former case 
let b=, in the latter case let b= —c. Then the premises are 
true in general ; hence the conclusion is, q.e.d. 

Theorem 4.—No term can be z-inclusive in two of the f functions 
of a valid antilogism (I., IV.). 

Proof.—Follows from Theorem 3, Lemma 3 and Definition 3. 

Theorem 5.—In a valid syllogism the middle term cannot be 
z-inclusive in both of the premises (I., IV.). 

Proof.—Follows from Theorem 4 and I. 

We may now consider the effect of introducing some additional 
postulates and definitions. 

Postulate VI.—If a is a term in an f function f(a, b), then a is either 
0 inclusive or 1 inclusive in f(a, 6). 

Definition 6.—An f function shall be said to have the quality 

1 This theorem and proof were suggested by the proof of the Rule of 


Quality given in J. N. Keynes’ Formal Logic, 4th edition p. 294, and credited 
to Mr. R. A. P. Rogers. 
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+1 when it is affirmative, — 1 if it is negative; it shall be said 
to have the a-character +- 1 if a is 0-inclusive in f, the a-character 
—1 if ais 1-inclusive inf. Then the quantity of an f function shall 
be defined to be the product of its quality and its character with 
respect to each of its terms. 

Theorem 6.—The product of the quantities of the three f functions 
of a valid syllogism is — 1; of a valid antilogism is + 1 (I., IV., VI.). 

Proof.—Follows by Theorems 1, 3, 5 for a syllogism (in combina- 
tion with postulate VI.); by Theorems 2 and 4 for an antilogism. 
The cases of the antilogism and syllogism are, of course, inter- 
deducible ; for by Lemma 1 and Definition 3 the quantity of the 
negative (contradictory) of an f function is the negative of the 
quantity of the f function itself. 

N.B.—In the traditional scheme, universals have the quantity 
—1, particulars the quantity + 1. The fact that two particular 
premises lead to no conclusion cannot be proved on our present 
assumptions. (See below.) 

Application to a Special Scheme, the Scheme S.—Let us consider now 
the following scheme of f functions, which we shall call the scheme S :— 


A(a,b).=.a—b=0 Df. 
K(a, 6). = .ab=0 Df. 
Y(a, = .— ab=0 Df. 
W(a, b). =.—a—b=0 Dt. 
I(a, b). = .ab +0 Df. 
O(a, b).=.a—b+0 Def. 
V(a, b). = .—a—b +0 Df. 
H(a, b). = .— ab + 0 Df. 


This is the smallest set of f functions which includes the traditional 
form A(a, 6) and is closed under the operations of contradiction, 
conversion, and substitution of the negative of a term for that term. 
Evidently the postulates I.-VI. are all satisfied. Moreover every 
term is either positively or negatively distributed ; in the former 
case the character (with respect to that term) is — 1, in the latter 
itis +1. Thus the a-character of a term is + 1 when and only 
when a is distributed in the ordinary sense ; hence the usual rules 
for distribution follow from Theorems 3 and 5. If we construct 
a table of quality, quantity and character the result is as follows :— 


quality. a-character. _b-character. quantity. 


A (a, b) +1 +1 we" al 
E (a, b) +1 
Y (a, b) +1 el +1 onl 
I (a, b) +1 +1 
0 (a, b) wail +1 
V (a, b) +1 +i +1 +8 
H (a, b) +1 +1 
H (a, b) +1 


1 On one interpretation of its existential import. 
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It appears from this table that the quantity is — 1 for an equation 
(universal) and -+1 for an inequation (particular). Also every 
possible combination of quality and character does actually occur. 
Let us now consider the problem of determining all the valid 
syllogisms using the scheme 8. As is well known we may do this 
by determining all the valid antilogisms. By Theorem 6 any valid 
antilogism consists of either two equations and an inequation or 
of three inequations. We shall consider these two cases separately. 
Case 1.—Two equations and an inequation. Let the antilogism 


be 
~ (f(a, fold, ©) - f(a, 


Then we may suppose, without loss of generality, that f,, fy are 
equations. By replacing certain terms by their negatives, if neces- 
sary, we can reduce f,(a, 6) to the form a—b=0O. Here the 
b-character is negative; hence it must be +1 in f(b, c). By 
changing c into — c if necessary we can reduce the antilogism to 
the form 

~(a—b=0.b—c=0.a—c+ 0). 


Any valid antilogism arising under Case i will then be derivable 
from this one either by permuting the letters, or by replacing 
certain of them by their negatives. 

Case it.—The reader will recognise at once intuitively that any 
antilogism consisting of three inequations is invalid. For among 
the eight regions into which three classes a, b, c and their negatives 
divide the universe, any three, or in fact all eight, can be made 
non-null simultaneously. But formally the situation is different. 
A typical antilogism of the kind here contemplated is the following :— 


~(a—b+0.b—c+0.c—a+0). 


This violates none of the rules so far stated. I shall show that it 
is valid if the algebra K contains only 4 elements, viz., 


K = K,= (0, «, B, 1} 
where 1 = «+8. In fact the syllogism 
a—b+0.b—c+0.3.c—a=0 


is then valid. For if the premises hold, 6 cannot be either 0 or 1, 
hence without loss of generality we may suppose b=. Then by 
the first premise a is « or 1, while by the second premise c does not 
contain B, hence is 0 or «; hence c € a or c— a= 0 is a valid con- 
clusion. We should also have a valid syllogism in K, if we replaced 
b by — b, obtaining 


a&+0.—b—c+0.9.c—a=0 


in which both the premises are affirmative. On the other hand if 
K has three mutually disjoint elements «, 8, y (as would be the case 
if K had more than four elements), these antilogisms are invalid. 
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We thus have the result: The antilogisms of Case ii are invalid 
if K has more than 4 elements, but this invalidity cannot be derived 
from the previously established rules. By Theorem 6 the con- 
clusion of a valid syllogism with two particular premises cannot be 
otherwise than universal; that no conclusion at all is provable 
follows only, as here, by a restriction on K. 

It follows that the only valid antilogisms (if K has more than 

four elements) are of the form 

~(a—b=0.b—c=0.a—c +0). 
Le., every valid antilogism can be derived from the one just written 
by substitution. That any such antilogism is valid is easily proved. 

It is evident that permuting the letters in an antilogism gives 
rise to no new syllogism. By substituting negatives of certain letters 
in the above we get eight antilogisms ; but these are equivalent in 
pairs by the interchange of a and c. Hence there are four’types 
as follows :— 

~(@a—b=0.b—c=0.a—c +0) 

(2) ~(a—b=0.be=0.ac + 0). 4 

(3) ~ (ab =0.—b—c=0.a—c +0). 

(4) ~(—a—b=0.b—c=0.—a—c #0). 

From each of these antilogisms we can, derive, by stating that 
two of the f functions imply the denial #f the third, three types 
of syllogism; by converting premises’and/or conclusion we get 
eight syllogisms in each typg, two jweach figure. There are thus 
ninety-six syllogisms in all first forty-eight of these (those 
derived from (1) and (2)) are given in J. N. Keynes’ Formal Logic, 
4th edition, page 383. 

Without writing down all these syllogisms we may notice the 
following points concerning them. (1) From antilogism (3) we can 
derive the following valid moods in the first figure, each of which 
have two negative premises: WEA, EWY, OEV, EHV, WOI, 
HWI. (2) The rules of distribution, and the rule that a negative 
conclusion cannot be drawn from affirmative premises,—these being 
all consequences of the theorems and definitions of this paper—are 
all verified. It follows that the rule that from two negative pre- 
mises nothing can be deduced—and also, as above shown, the 
corresponding rule for two particular premises—cannot be formally 
deduced from the other syllogistic rules, J. N. Keynes! to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


1 Formal Logic, 4th edition, p. 293, bottom. I do not mean to say 
dogmatically that Keynes is wrong. It is not clear just what he means 
by words like ‘‘ independent,” “‘ involve,” etc. But if he means material 
implication, the two rules he gives are not independent, since a true pro- 
position is implied by any proposition. If some sort of formal implication 
is meant, just what things does he intend to regard formally ? He can 
only be regarded as in contradiction to this paper, if he is concerned with 
the same sort of deducibility. 
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Some points concerning distribution.—In the case of the System § 
above considered, the three properties of a term a,—viz., being 
(negatively) distributed, 0-inclusive, and 1-exclusive,—are equi- 
valent, and consequently the rules for distribution follow from those 
for inclusiveness. But for f functions outside the System § this 
will not always be the case. Such f functions have been considered 
in connection with the question of existential import. For instance 
H. B. Smith has proposed that we define the A relation of traditional 
logic as 

aGb:bea.v.~(ac —b).~(—b Ca). 
Here a is both 0-exclusive and 1-exclusive; so also is 6. As for 
distribution, a, if we except the case where c(c © a) might be 0, % 
is negatively distributed; so that we might say a is negatively 4’ 
distributed in general. Cannot we deduce a rule of distribution 
directly, without the medium of exclusiveness ? 

The following examples illustrate the difficulties involved. 

Example 1.—(a — b + 0.b—a 0).(6—c=0): .c—ax0. 
In this case a is distributed negatively in the conclusion; but in 
the premises it is neither positively nor negatively distributed. Again, 

Example 2.—(— a—b=0.—a+0).(b—c=0).3 c—a +0, 
Here a is distributed negatively in the conclusion, in the premise 
it is positively distributed in general; in the conclusion a is 0-in- 
clusive, in the premise 0-exclusive ; nevertheless the syllogism is 
valid. 

In the case of the system of H. B. Smith above mentioned : viz., 
the system composed of the four functions :— 


A,(a,b)= —b).~(—b ca) Df. 
E,(a,b)= A,(a,—6) Df. 

I, (a, b) = ~E, (a, 6) Df. 

O, (a,b) = ~ A, (a, 6) Df., 


it is easy to show by examining all possible cases that a term cannot 
be twice positively distributed in a valid antilogism, and from 
this the usual rules of distribution follow. But if the system be 
extended to include the analogues of the functions Y (a, 6), W (a, 6) 
etc., in particular the function 


W,(a, b) = A,(— a, b) Df. 


then the rules of distribution no longer hold. This is shown by 
the following examples. 

Example 3.—W,(a, 6). A,(b,c). .0,(a, c). This is a valid 
syllogism ; yet ¢ is distributed (negatively) in general in the con- 
clusion but not in the premise. 

In view of these examples I shall not attempt to find postulates 
from which the rules for distribution can be deduced abstractly. 


H. B. Curry. 
Pennsylvania State College, U.S.A. 


V.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Three Interpretations of the Universe. By Jonn Exor Boopr, 
Professor of Philosophy, University of California at Los Angeles. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934. Pp. 519. Price $3 or 
12s. 6d. 

God: God and Creation—A Cosmic Philosophy of Religion. By 
Joun Exvor Booptn. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1934. 
Pp. 240. Price $2. 


TuEsE two books, published together and intended to supplement 
and complete each other, and dedicated respectively to A. Lalande 
and L. P. Jacks, give us the ripe fruit of Prof. Boodin’s life-long 
reflection on “the great issue : man’s place in the universe ” (Three 
Interpretations, p. 6). 

Prof. Boodin is an American thinker whose work is—so, at least, it 
seems to me—insufliciently known and appreciated, not only among 
non-American philosophers, but even among his own colleagues in 
the United States. In saying this, I am not unmindful of the fact 
that there are many ways of philosophising, corresponding to dif- 
ferent types of problems, or different sorts of intellectual needs, and 
consequently different ways of seeking intellectual satisfaction. But, 
fully allowing for this, I would still urge that philosophers of different 
schools and tendencies owe to each other a more sympathetic aware- 
ness of, and interest in, one another’s work. It is, of course, inevitable 
that each thinker’s devotion to truth should express itself as a de- 
votion to truth-as-he-sees-it ; and that he should, therefore, press 
forward his own theories, his own conceptions of the problems and 
methods of philosophy, and take up a critical and negative attitude 
towards theories and orientations which are different from, let alone 
incompatible with, his. This is analogous to the gardener’s attitude, 
who divides all natural forms of plant-life into flowers and weeds, 
cultivating the former for their beauty or usefulness, whilst striving 
to extirpate the latter. But there is also the naturalist’s attitude, 
to whom all plants in Nature are of intrinsic interest, and who delights 
in, and studies, each for what it is and for the fresh revelation which 
it offers of the creative fertility of Nature. As critics of one another, 
we behave like gardeners : I plead for a little more of the naturalist’s 
whole-hearted width of sympathy and interest. If, as the saying 
goes, it “‘ takes all sorts to make a world,” it assuredly also takes 
all sorts of minds to interpret a universe which reveals itself so 
variously to all of us. ; 

However this may be, the fact remains that Boodin has had to 
15 
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wait long for the recognition of the value of his work. Fortunately, 
at the present day, the number of those is increasing who appreciate 
in him a thinker of distinctive individuality and originality; one 
who has not run with the crowd or followed the latest fashions and 
-isms, but who has pursued, unhurried and undeviating, his lonely 
path to the truth as it has unfolded itself to his vision. 

Josiah Royce, than whom there was no shrewder judge of philo- 
sophical talent, recognised in the young post-graduate student at 
Harvard an exceptional gift for metaphysical thought, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that young Boodin first revealed this gift in an acute 
criticism of Royce’s own treatment of “time” in his version of 
Absolute Idealism. 

After leaving Harvard, Boodin seemed for many years to be lost 
in the obscurity of a small mid-western college, and the books which 
marked the stages in the development of his thought, were so out 
of tune with the naturalistic, realistic, pragmatic, instrumentalist, 
etc., trends then dominant in American academic circles, that for 
many years he was rated by the fashionably modern and up-to-date 
as a mere echo of old-fashioned and discredited views. Some of the 
chapters in his earlier books were prose-poems rather than dry argu- 
ments, eloquent utterances of a philosophic vision fired with cosmic 
emotion. They did not appeal to a generation which, with Bertrand 
Russell in one of his many moods, believed that the lwmen intellectis 
must at all costs be siccus. In terms of William James’s classifica- 
tion of thinkers as either “tough-minded”’ or “ tender-minded ”, 
Boodin must undoubtedly be counted tender-minded ; but he might 
with justice retort that the sort of tough-mindedness which, on prin- 
ciple, excludes ethical, zsthetic and religious considerations from 
‘metaphysical thinking, is wilfully blind. 

Of recent years, the intellectual climate has become much more 
friendly to thinkers of Boodin’s type. Not the least important 
factor in bringing about this change has been that “scientists” have 
ceased to conform to the conventional pattern of how a good 100 
per cent. scientist should think. Once it was the hall-mark of a 
respectable scientist to despise philosophy in general, and metaphysics 
in particular, whilst being himself dogmatically wedded to mechanism 
and determinism. Now, leaders of scientific thought are not afraid 
to adventure themselves into metaphysical realms, and to experi- 
ment with concepts, like spirit, mind, purpose, whole, creation, which 
were sheer heresies to the scientific orthodoxy of their fathers. And 
it has become almost a commonplace to admit that he who would 
understand the order of Nature needs a much larger conceptual 
apparatus than that of Physics and Chemistry. 

Boodin is one of those who, in the United States, has helped to 
prepare and bring about this change of intellectual climate. And 
he has been enabled to do so because his philosophical thinking is 
securely grounded in two solid qualifications, both of which are amply 
illustrated in the two books under review. 
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The first is his philosophical scholarship, his first-hand study of 
the philosophies of the past, and his efforts to make them come alive 
to him and be fruitful for the interpretation of contemporary 
experience. 

The other is his—for a philosopher—unusually wide acquaintance 
with modern scientific literature, especially in Physics and in Biology. 
He is thus eminently well qualified for his chosen task of a synoptic 
cosmology which shall incorporate the most recent scientific develop- 
ments whilst maintaining living contact with our philosophic heritage, 
and above all with the cosmological thought of Plato. 

When one surveys, in perspective, Boodin’s philosophical develop- 
ment, from his Doctor’s thesis, A Theory of Time (1899), to these 
two most recent volumes, it becomes clear that the central problem 
of his thinking is the characteristically Platonic one of the temporal, 
the eternal, and their interpenetration. In general, his problem is 
thus the same as that which Whitehead states in terms of the “in- 
gression” of “eternal objects” into the flux of “events”. But, in 
spite of this common Platonism, the thought of Whitehead’s Process 
and Reality is, obviously, not very congenial to Boodin. For, quite 
apart from the fact that he avoids completely the new and often 
obscure technical terminology employed by Whitehead, Boodin is 
a Platonist, not only in his conception of the problem, but also, unlike 
Whitehead, in his solution of it. One of the great experiences of 
his life was the discovery, made after he had developed for himself 
the main outlines of his cosmology, that these coincided in essentials 
with the cosmology of the Timaeus. Boodin’s few references to 
Whitehead, in Three Interpretations, are without exception critical ; 
and it is interesting, if also somewhat startling, to find him assimilate 
Whitehead’s concept of God, as given in Process and Reality, in the 
chapter on “‘ Preformation in Ancient and Medizval Thought ”’, 
to “the tradition of Erigena, Cusanus, Bruno and Boehme ” (Three 
Interpretations, p. 41). 

The reality of time is one of the corner-stones of Boodin’s thought. 
He parted company from Royce and other Absolute Idealists be- 
cause he could not accept their treatment of time as “ unreal” and 
as “appearance”. Without time, there is no evolution, no history, 
no emergence, no novelty. And these are features of the world of 
our experience which no metaphysical theory dare ignore. But, if 
temporal process and evolution are fundamental (cf. Boodin’s Cosmic 
Evolution, 1925), no less so are what Boodin variously calls “ forms ”’, 
“patterns ’’, organisation and “ levels of organisation ’’, “ struc- 
ture’, wholeness ‘‘ whole-form which realise themselves in, 
and through, the time-process. And, lastly, this embodiment of 
form and order in the temporal world demands a “ spiritual control ” 
by a personal agent, a “cosmic genius”, God. Thus, the funda- 
mental concepts are : Time and Evolution; Form, Order, Organisa- 
tion; and God. 

A quotation may serve to illustrate the temper of the whole theory : 
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“ The whole process of evolution is a process of spiritualisation. Those 
who look for Spirit and God in the first stuff of things are looking in 
the wrong direction. The atom shows more of divine genius than 
the electron, the molecule than the atom, life than inorganic elements, 
and so up the scale of organisation. The reason that we find beauty 
and intelligence in Nature in even its simplest stages is that even here 
-—in the atom, in the inorganic compounds—we are not dealing with 
inert, passive matter (which is a fiction of philosophers) but with 
spiritualised matter. In the understanding and appreciation of 
the lowliest matter, ‘ spirit with Spirit may meet ’, even though the 
range is limited. We must postulate pure spirit as the energising 
medium throughout Nature and not only in the life of the highest 
beings. The whole hierarchy of beings from the electron to man, and 
whatever may be above man, lives and moves in the medium of 
Spirit. Just as our whole body has a unique quality because it is 
dominated by the field of mind, so Nature throughout has a unique 
quality, because it is dominated by divinity; and in our moments 
of artistic innocence we intuit and appreciate Nature as thus spirit- 
ualised. That is the reason no man can be a great scientist unless 
he is a poet ” (loc. cit., pp. 499, 500). 

Of course, a passage like this, from the end of the book, giving a 
summary of results, rather than the argument by which the results 
have been gained, does not give a fair impression of the intellectual 
quality of the book as a whole. I shall, therefore, attempt to present 
Boodin’s argument in its main features, with a critical comment or 
digression, here and there, on particular points. 

Three Interpretations of the Universe deals with the concepts by 
which human thought has sought to make the time-process intelli- 
gible ; to read into it some order, pattern, meaning ; to answer in some 
way the questions, Whence, Whither, Why? Boodin classifies 
these concepts as Preformation, Emergence, Creation. He exhibits 
them alike in their historic and their systematic aspects. He shows 
how each concept has been used, relatively to the knowledge of the 
time, by successive thinkers in the history of philosophy, and how 
they are being used at the present day. At the same time, they also 
form for him something like a Hegelian triad. I say “ something 
like ’’, lest I be unfair to Boodin in overstressing this Hegelian ana- 
logy. For, the three concepts are, for Boodin, not three actual 
“moments ” in the cosmic process of the self-realisation of the Ab- 
solute Idea: they are merely three ways of interpreting the cosmic 
process, the two former each seizing an aspect of the truth, whilst 
the latter alone renders the full truth concerning the universe as 
the eternal struggling to embody itself in the temporal. 

Preformation is the theory that all forms and levels, the whole 
pattern of world-order, are present and immanent in world-history 
from the beginning. It excludes “real novelty”. Emergence is 
the theory which stresses novelty: new qualities, new relations, 

new values, new individuals appear in the time-process. But, 
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there is “ no formal guidance of any sort”. “Things just happen 
by the mechanical interaction of the parts ” (loc. cit.,p.275). Creation 
is the theory which recognises formal guidance in the emergence of 
the lower from the higher, whilst allowing also for the play of chance 
due to indeterminacy in the parts. For the creation theory, the 
dominant pattern of the cosmic time-process is ‘‘ synthesis by inter- 
action of parts within a whole ” (loc. cit., p. 490), but a synthesis 
struggling with (so to speak), and often hampered and at least par- 
tially defeated by, the recalcitrance of the elements it seeks to syn- 
thesize. ‘‘ Neither emergence nor preformation can be true by itself, 
and both cannot be true since each affirms what the other denies . . . 
the concept of creation incorporates whatever there is of significance 
in the emphases of the theories of emergence and preformation ”’ 
(loc. cit., pp. 488-490). Or, more fully, “The theory of creation, 
which I propose, recognises the aspect of truth in the preceding 
theories. It recognises the emergence of real novelties in the local 
history—new events, new forms and levels, which are probably not 
matched in detail anywhere else. But in contrast to materialism, 
it holds that events run their course within wholes ; and these exist. 
within a universal whole which is compresent with the events and 
guides the events. With the preformation theory, it recognises the 
reality of structure as guiding the individual history. But in con- 
trast to the preformation theory, it holds that structure in particular 
histories emerges under the guidance of the whole, and is not latent 
from the beginning in the particular history. It agrees with the 
traditional theory of creation that the universe cannot be understood 
without creative genius. This is the immortal insight of the first 
chapter of Genesis. But, unlike later tradition, it does not fall 
back on magic ” (loc. cit., p. 489). 

Following this general scheme, the book is divided into three Parts. 
Part 1 deals with Preformation in two chapters, devoted, respectively, 
to Ancient-and-Medieval and to Modern Thought. In the former 
chapter, Boodin begins by explaining why he prefers to class the cos- 
mological theories of Plato and Aristotle, notwithstanding certain 
preformationist tendencies especially in the thought of Aristotle, 
under the heading of creation theories. The chief ancient represen- 
tatives of the concept of preformation are for him the Stoics, and, 
through their influence on St. Augustine and Erigena, preformation 
left its mark on medieval theology. The chapter on Preformation 
in modern thought reviews Leibniz, Kant, Schelling, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann, and then, boldly but interestingly, 
turns to “ Some Laymen’s Preformation Theories ’’, under which sub- 
heading he makes admirable use of some eloquent passages from 
Walt Whitman. “That Walt Whitman has created a great cosmic 
philosophy there can be no doubt. He is to me far more pregnant 
with meaning than the systematic philosophers who have followed 
the tradition of Kant. One inhales drafts of energy and fragrance 
in God’s open spaces and finds oneself linked with the whole of 
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history. Not being a technical philosopher, he has not defined his 
great intuitions of Space and Time and Self and God. Perhaps if he 
had tried to do so, he would have evaporated their reality as the 
speculative philosophers have done ” (loc. cit., pp. 86, 87). Other 
interesting incidental judgments are passed on the professional 
philosophers. . Take this on Hegel: “ Hegel, so far from being a 
subjective idealist, is in fact a naive realist. The order of Nature 
exists of course for mind, but the subjective activity of taking 
account of Nature does not alter Nature. The forms and properties 
of Nature exist in Nature itself. Nature appears as she is in the act of 
apprehension. The forms of Nature can be grasped as they are and 
so can the qualities ” (loc. cit., p. 69). The chapter ends by the verdict 
that preformation, whilst valuable because of its emphasis on struc- 
ture in Nature, errs by over-simplifying the problem : “it has failed 
to take time seriously ” (p. 87). “ The real world is too pluralistic 
\and indeterminate to be fitted into one rigid scheme. It is far more 
interesting and more tragic than that. History has not just one out- 
‘come predetermined from eternity. It has many possible outcomes, 
according to the part which the participants play. It is a world of 
possible creativeness and possible failure... . There is indeed 
structure in reality. Else were the world a mere babel of confusion 
without meaning. But there is also a great deal of indeterminacy 
and it is for the participants to discover the viable structure. . . . 
The human spirit wants not only security, but opportunity to attain, 
with the risk that goes with it. A world of mere repetition of set 
themes would be as tiresome as an old wife’s tale. If themes are 
repeated—as they must be to some extent if we are to have science 
and art—they are repeated with endless variations ”’ (loc. cit., p. 88). 

Part 2, on Emergence, concentrates all the historical material 
into the first chapter, describing the cleavage in human interpreta- 
tions of reality between the idealistic and the naturalistic-material- 
istic, by which Boodin means the views (a) that “ there is structure 
in reality, that there is a plot in the passing show of experience, 
that the world in which we live is some sort of whole ”, and (b) that 
“evolution is a string of episodes without plot”, and that such 
structure as it happens to have is but the chance outcome of the 
mechanical movements of atoms (or whatever the ultimate consti- 
tuents may be) in their accidental collocations. This latter type of 
theory is followed from Lucretius to the Dialectical Materialism of 
Engels and Marx, and the chapter closes with an examination of 
several modern forms of emergence theories, including the “ hybrid ” 
emergence theories of Herbert Spencer, Samuel Alexander, Lloyd 
Morgan. It concludes with a comment on the concept of emergence 
which seems to me to go to the root of the matter, by asking whether 
emergence is meant to be a statement of fact or a principle of ex- 
planation. In other words, Boodin draws attention to the difference 
between descriptively pointing out the occurrence of novelties in 
the world, and explaining the how and why of any novelty at all, 
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as well as of the actual novelties in particular. Even the former 
renders a real service as against philosophical theories which have 
ignored or minimised the problem of novelty, like all forms of Absolute 
Idealism which are in temper essentially preformist. But to insist 
on the occurrence of novelties is not the same thing as to explain 
“the structure of a world which makes such things possible ” (p. 138). 
The three chapters which follow trace the recognition of the com- 
plementary concepts of Emergence and Structure in contemporary 
Physics, Biology, and Psychology. The common aim of these three 
chapters is to illustrate the breakdown in contemporary scientific 
theory of the traditional mechanistic conceptions—the growing 
recognition of their inadequacy, under the pressure of evidence, 
experimental and observational. The fact of the occurrence of 
unpredictable novelties once admitted, it follows that a theory of the 
structure of the world which, like mechanism, excludes novelty in 
principle, is no longer tenable ; and that it must be replaced, not 
only by a theory which, descriptively, finds room for the novelties 
actually occurring, yet ignored by mechanistic theories, but also for 
a theory which seeks to explain the very fact of novelty itself. These 
chapters claim that recent scientific theories, in the three fields 
mentioned, are preparing the ground for a “new intellectual re- 
naissance, in the emancipation from mechanism and the discovery 
of form or structure as fundamental in reality ” (loc. cit., p. 178). 
Except for one point on which I shall comment presently, I do 
not propose to go into the detail of these chapters. Let it suffice to 
say that, in the chapter on Physics, Boodin weaves every recent . 
development in physical theory into his argument. Einstein, 
Bohr, Rutherford, Sommerfeld, de Broglie, Dirac, Schroedinger, 
Heisenberg, Compton, C. G. Darwin, Eddington, Jeans, and many 
others are quoted ; wave, particle, quantum, electron, proton, posi- 
tron, neutron, all appear on the scene in their due place. And the 
chapters on Biology and Psychology exhibit an equally wide acquaint- 
ance with the experiments and theories of the leading workers in 
these fields. Throughout the three chapters, the scientific evidence 
is marshalled so as to support a certain type of metaphysical inter- 
pretation of which I will give but two illustrations by means of direct 
quotations The first occurs towards the end of the chapter on Physics, 
where Boodin comments as follows on the empirically established 
fact that the electron carries the same charge everywhere, even after 
an indefinitely long time: “On the basis of chance it is infinitely 
improbable that the constituents of matter and the unit of action, 
the quantum (even more fundamental), should thus repeat themselves 
everywhere and always. Such repetition can be understood only 
on the assumption of an adjustment to a cosmic control, or as Weyl 
calls it ‘a world curvature, which arises from the metrical fields 
according to complicated mathematical law’. The elementary 
constituents of Nature and their cadences are measured in terms of 
cosmic control” (loc. cit., p. 177). And in the same spirit, Boodin 
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continues : ‘‘ The combination of atoms into more complex structures 
such as molecules, crystals, organic things, must likewise be pre- 
determined in its harmonics by cosmic adjustment”. And, using 
J. L. Henderson’s argument in The Fitness of the Environment, he 
adds: “ Finally, we find that this control is forward-looking, having 
reference to future development in a particular history, such as the 
history of our earth. This is shown in the law of proportion in the 
evolution of atoms, those atoms being particularly plentiful which are 
basic for further development, as shown in the great abundance of 
the three elements, carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, which make pos- 
sible the compounds of water and carbon-dioxide, which in turn 
play such an important part in the development of life ” (loc. cit, 
p- 177). And the chapter on the Psychological Sciences closes with 
these words: ‘“ We can say, following the indications of Physics, 
that the patterns are determinate in cosmic structure and that in- 
dividuals must choose viable patterns if they are to persist and 
develop. This is as true on the organic and psychological levels 
as in the world with which inorganic physics and chemistry deal. 
There is a cosmic structure which prescribes the viable pattern of 
mind in Nature, as truly as there is a cosmic structure which prescribes 
the viable pattern of matter. In Einstein’s language, there is a 
directive geometry of space which determines one type of pattern 
as well as the other. But the individual is not obliged to choose a 
viable pattern. This is where initiative and novelty come in. We 
may be assured, however, that the structure of mind is as truly part of 
_the cosmic structure as is the structure of matter, and that they are 
ultimately aspects of one whole-control. Else how can mind dis- 
cover the laws of the cosmos throughout all its levels? Yet we 
' discover them not by necessity, but by creative initiative. This is 
the romance and the tragedy of the cosmos ”’ (loc. cit., p. 268). 

The one section of Boodin’s argument which to me is unconvincing, 
even when I put myself at his own point of view, is the section on 
“The Principle of Indeterminacy ” (pp. 161-168). Like many others, 
Boodin interprets the well-known difficulty in determining precisely 
at once the position, and the path and velocity of movement, of an 
electron, as revealing an inherent “indeterminacy” in the most 
fundamental physical processes. I prefer to quote another account 
of the relevant experiments, though it does not, I think, differ in any 
essential feature from the account quoted by Boodin (pp. 164, 165). 
“We wish to determine the position of an electron; to do this we 
must in some way ‘see’ it. Hence, we illuminate it with radiation 
of sufficiently short wave-length. The shorter the wave-length of 
the radiation we use, the greater is the energy of its quantum. When 
the radiation falls upon the electron, the impact causes the electron 
to recoil, and we can tell only within certain limits of probability 
where the electron was going at the instant of impact. To reduce 
this uncertainty, we must arrange for less vigorous collisions; we 
must, therefore, use radiation of longer wave-length. But the longer 
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wave gives rise to a diffraction pattern, and all we can say about the 
position of the electron is that it lies somewhere within the pattern. 
The very arrangement that enables us to measure more precisely the 
velocity of the electron, automatically increases our uncertainty of 
its position ” (J. P. Dalton, “ The Material World—Yesterday and 
To-day”, in Our Changing World-View, University of the 
Witwatersrand Press, 1932). I must confess that, even after reading 
and re-reading Boodin’s pages, I still find it quite impossible to 
discover in the experimental predicament here described, any far- 
reaching metaphysical significance. In order to observe the electron, 
we must bring certain radiation to bear on it. But, the result is a 
disturbance which makes it impossible to obtain more than an approxi- 
mate answer to our question. If the inference were merely that, at 
the “ macroscopic ”’ level, the influence of our methods and instru- 
ments of observation is negligible, whereas on the ‘“ microscopic ” 
level it is no longer negligible and at the same time cannot be pre- 
cisely measured, I should have no difficulty. But here the inference 
which we are asked to draw is that an experimental difficulty reveals 
a fundamental character of the physical universe. 

Moreover, the very concept of “ indeterminacy ” gives me trouble. 
I suspect an ambiguity which is best brought to light by considering 
determinacy in relation to predictability. According to the old 
“determinism ”, not only is each event, when it occurs, determinate 
in character, but its character is determined by that of certain 
other events to which it is related as effect to cause, so that, the 
causal events being known, the effect-event can be predicted. By 
contrast, the indeterminism which goes with the insistence on the 
emergence of novelties, can freely concede that each novelty as it 
emerges is determinate in character, and, once having happened, 
can be precisely known for what it is, and yet deny that this deter- 
minate event could have been predicted from the known characters 
of any other events. Here the character of the event is determinate 
when it happens, but indeterminable, in the sense of not precisely 
knowable or inferrible from any available evidence prior to its actual 
happening. In the experiments summed up in the Principle of 
Indeterminacy, the methods employed in getting evidence are such 
that the character of the event is not precisely determinable. The 
evidence does not allow us to say exactly what it is: we can only fix 
it within a certain range of probability. What I still question is 
whether this can be turned into the positive assertion that the char- 
acter of the event is intrinsically “indeterminate ”, i.c., that it is 
not determinable, in the sense of precisely knowable, because it is, 
as it were, indefinite and fluid. 

And there are other points in the argument which puzzle me. 
Thus, e.g., Boodin in one passage sums up the results of his argument 
in the words : “ now it turns out that we cannot know the position 
and velocity of anything except in transactions” (p. 163). I agree 
that it is important to reflect that no event in Nature can be known 
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by us except in the context of the “ transactions by which we observe 
Nature ” (ibid.). But, in that context—so, at least, the statement 
just quoted seems to imply—position and velocity can be known. 
Yet, the whole point of the indeterminacy argument had been that, 
owing to the transactions involved in obsérving, position and velocity 
cannot be precisely known. Boodin seems to me to be chiefly 
interested in arguing that all determinacy is “relative”, i.e., is 
determinacy under such-and-such conditions. And this is sound as 
against the view that there can be determinacy that is “ absolute ”, 
a.e., independent of all conditions. But conditioned determinacy is 
not “indeterminacy ”. , 

Again, I am puzzled by the bearing of the argument that deter- 
ministic concepts are applicable on the “ macroscopic level”, be- 
cause there we “deal with large quantum numbers ”’, instead of 
trying to track individual electrons and photons. It may be true 
that macroscopic phenomena involye—or, if we like to say so, are 
mass-effects of—large quantum numbers. But, it is also true that 
these phenomena, dealt with on the macroscopic level, 7.e., the level 
of ordinary perception, have there their own distinctive qualities 
and relations, and are in this sense sui generis. And when we deal 
with them on that plane and in the character which they there 
exhibit, we are not in any proper sense “ dealing with large quantum 
numbers”. However true it is that colours are correlated with 

_ ether-vibrations, when, as artist or psychologist, I deal with colour- 
phenomena, as such, in their qualitative uniqueness, it is simply 
irrelevant to tell me that I am dealing with ether-vibrations in the 
mass. 

I thus remain profoundly sceptical of all the far-reaching meta- 
physical speculations built upon the difficulties of observing and 
determining precisely the behaviour of electrons or other ultimate con- 
stituents of matter. If I am to believe in the creativeness of the 
Universe,—or in the emergence of novelties under divine control, 
I would rather do so, in the first instance at any rate, on evidence 
drawn from the macroscopic realm of Nature, from human life, 
from the history of nations, from the evidence of religious experience, 
or even from such reasoning as Bergson offers in his Creative Evolution. 

I pass at length to Part 3, on “Creation”. It begins with four 
chapters on the concept of creation in Plato, in Aristotle, in Plotinus, 
and in the Hebrew and Christian Tradition. These chapters are 
full of interesting points, reviewing, as they do, important chapters 
in the history of European thought from an angle which is, to say 
the least, uncommon in histories of philosophy. I have space only 
to draw attention to Boodin’s claim that his own “structure ” is 
identical with Aristotle’s “substance”: “the substance (ousia) of 
a thing is its organising pattern or whole-form as realised in the 
process ” (p. 352); and to his extraordinarily ingenious and interest- 
ing re-interpretation of a well-known passage in the Metaphysics 
which has been a stumbling-block to students of Aristotle down the 
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ages (pp. 362-364). I must leave it to classical scholars and experts 
in Aristotelian texts to decide whether his interpretation, based on 
the suggestion that the text is highly elliptical, is tenable. If it is, 
it certainly overcomes the difficulty of a passage in which, as the text 
stands, Aristotle apparently says, that individual men differ from 
each other only through the matter of which their bodies are com- 
posed, but that their form, 7.e., their soul, is identical. 

The final chapter, “ Creation and Evolution ”’, gives a brief sum- 
mary of Boodin’s own cosmology, as expounded more fully in the 
companion volume God : a Cosmic Philosophy of Religion. It should, 
however, be emphasised that the chapter on “ Artistic Creation in 
Plato ” is essential to understanding Boodin’s own position, as making 
clear the nature of his own Platonism. 

This review is already so long that I must be brief in my comments 
on this second book, which I count as the finest achievement, the 
ripest expression, of Boodin’s thought. After sketching, in the open- 
ing chapter, the present spiritual crisis in human affairs, he expounds, 
in the succeeding chapters, his philosophy of religion, the character 
and scope of which are fairly indicated by the chapter headings : 
The Idea of God; God and Cosmic Structure; The Universe as a 
Living Whole; A Dualistic Cosmology; Matter, Space and God ; 
The Cosmic Tragedy and Divine Laughter ; a Religion of Joy. 

The fundamental metaphysical concepts, and the general formula- 
tion of the problem, are naturally identical with those already dis- 
cussed. What is new is the angle of presentation, the emotional 
colouring. What we get here is not simply a theory, but an expression 
of living faith ; not merely a system of thought reflectively elaborated, 
but an attitude of mind—a conviction to live by. And new, too, is 
the discussion, unavoidable in a philosophy of religion, of the problem 
of evil, the reconciliation of the manifest imperfections of the Universe 
with the belief in divine guidance and control striving for perfection. 

I cannot, therefore, close without saying a few words on Boodin’s 
treatment of evil in the context of a world-view which is not unfairly 
represented by the “ollowing extracts from the chapter on “ The Idea 
of God”: “In a higher sense than we can know in our truncated 
development, God is the soul of the cosmos, the spiritual field in which 
all things move and which suffuses all things and gives order, meaning 
and beauty to the world so far as it is responsive. We perceive his 
genius throughout the levels of patterns in Nature—atom, molecule, 
crystal, cell, plant, animal, man—working with the material of elec- 
trons or whatever is the ultimate material, subliming it into more and 
more spiritual structures. But we must not think of God as being 
either qualitatively or quantitatively like our soul. When we speak 
figuratively of our soul, as a spark of divinity, we emphasise quantity 
too much. The induction of soul is limited by our history and 
inertia. Soul with us is largely potential, forward-looking in its 
creation. It is a fragile thing, emerging as it does in the biological 
process, dependent largely on its organic instrument and realising 
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only prophetically its wholeness of meaning in its existence. Its 
immortality is something to be won by its free effort. But the spirit 
of God is intrinsically eternal. . . . God is present in his integrity 
everywhere. . . . God surges through the whole: His presence is 
the same everywhere—all eyes, all ears, all thought, all love. God is 
present in his unique essence in all things. All things run their 
course within the divine creative field. But God is not the soul of 
things in their particularity. The essence of God is not that of finite 
individuals. They are not pieces of God. The pattern of the finite 
differs qualitatively from God. In the inspired language of St. 
Thomas Aquinas : ‘ God is said to be in all things by His essence, not 
indeed by the essence of the things themselves, as if He were of their 
essence ; but by His own essence’ ” (pp. 39-42). 

In such a setting, room can be found for imperfection and evil only 
on a dualistic interpretation, 7.e., in terms of an opposition between 
spirit and matter. Hence, the chapter on ‘‘ A Dualistic Cosmology ” 
is, in this connection, the most important in the book. Of course, 
Boodin is too sound a thinker not to be aware that “ matter”, 
conceived in the abstract as utterly chaotic and unorganised, is 

merely a fiction of dialectical dichotomy. In actual fact, matter 
does not exist except as organised, and thus spiritualised, to some 
degree. The root of evil, therefore, is not this abstract matter, but 
rather what Boodin variously calls the “ laziness”, “‘ indolence ”, 
“wilfulness *’ of matter organised in lower forms and, as thus 
organised, resisting the pull towards higher developments. He is 
fully aware, too, that he is using these psychological terms in a 
metaphorical, or generalised, sense; but there is, after all, only a 
difference of degree, or of more hardened convention, between these 
terms and, e.g., the “resistance” or “inertia” that physicists do 
not hesitate to speak of. In other passages, when Boodin is thinking 
not so much in terms of levels of organisation, but of individuals 
selectively moulding their own lives by differential responses to their 
environment, he lays stress rather on the characteristics of “ chance ” 
and “indeterminacy ” to account for the universe in detail being 
less perfect than under divine control we should expect it to be. 
The important thing for him is to think, on the one hand, of indivi- 
duals, and especially of human minds—in a phrase already used 
both by Howison and James Ward—as creators created by the 
Creator, 7.e., as individual foci of creativeness, working in response 
to the divine plan dimly apprehended, and often untrue through 
weakness and inner division to their own best insight ; and, on the 
other hand, of God as the continuous inspiration and drive in Nature 
towards form and order, including new forms and new orders. 

I cannot claim that, in this brief summary, I have done justice 
to Boodin’s treatment of evil, or of what he calls the “cosmic 
tragedy”: “It is the tragedy of creation, the ultimate tragedy— 
that many are called but few are chosen. This tragedy is inherent 
in the very nature of creation. For creation is the transformation of 
chaos—the blindness, the wilfulness which is inherent in Nature. 
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In all monistic systems of thought, God becomes responsible for the 
failure of creation. But for us the failure is not a limitation in the 
creative Spirit, but in the material with which Spirit works... . 
All is not well with the world, but at least it offers the opportunity 
of grand heroism, of sublime loyalty ; and in such high moments 
spirit conquers the world ” (pp. 187, 188). Certainly, he keeps close 
to our experience in vigorously insisting that there is imperfection 
as well as perfection, good as well as evil, in the world. And his 
religious temper is a temper of hope and of joyful co-operation in 
a cosmic process which, for all set-backs in detail, does move in the 
direction of the realisation of greater perfection, and calls to us to 
identify ourselves with this creative urge and thus become God's 
partners, as it were, in the transmutation of chaos into order. 

None the less, I do not think that all types of religious experience 
can feel at home in Boodin’s universe. For some of us, the urge to 
a “monistic ” interpretation, however difficult to formulate satis- 
factorily, will not let itself be downed. Certainly, appearances are 
all in favour of a dualistic reading, and, therefore, of an outlook that 
is moralistic, rather than mystic, Platonistic rather than Hegelian. 
These are, no doubt, facile clichés, yet behind them lie genuine dif- 
ferences in the way different natures experience the universe, and— 
what matters most for philosophy—different conceptions of what 
will satisfy the intellect. What Boodin does is to insist on the fact 
of evil, point out the sources from which it arises, and bid us strive 
for victory over evil in the well-grounded hope of a cosmic ascent 
to greater perfection. What he does not do is to give a reason for 
the fact of evil—a reading of its presence in the world which does not 
make it a mere inexplicable drag backwards or downwards, but which 
seeks to invest it in some way with positive significance, making it 
play a part in the promotion of that very perfection with which, at 
first sight, it seems so utterly irreconcilable, helping us to under- 
stand it, even when we know ourselves to be committed to fighting 
it, as none the less a part of the divine purpose. It is, as Boodin 
well knows, part of this same line of thought to conceive “ matter ”’, 
not merely as the inexplicable “ other” of spirit, but as spirit self- 
alienated and striving to return to itself. Each type of theory 
has its own peculiar difficulties and problems: each has some in- 
sight to offer to men trying to understand themselves and the uni- 
verse they live in. We must each follow the truth as we see it: the 
rest does not lie with us. 
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Collected Essays. 2 Vols. By F.H. Braptey. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1935. Pp. 708. 36s. 


THESE volumes contain (1) reprints of Bradley’s two early pamphlets, 
The Presuppositions of Critical History and Mr. Sidgwick’s Hedonism, 
(2) 27 papers that have been already published, all but 3 of them 
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in Minp—most of these are long or fairly long articles, but a few 
are short papers; (3) 2 unpublished papers, of which the more 
important—on ‘ Relations ’—is unfinished ; (4) some short papers 
or notes, which are mostly replies to criticisms; (5) a bibliography 
of Bradley’s writings. In the case of those papers which go pretty 
far back in date it may not be amiss to give some brief indication of 
their contents. 

The early pamphlets, as the Preface remarks, “ have long been 
out of print and difficult, if not impossible, to obtain”. It was 
therefore highly desirable that the first, at any rate, should be re- 
printed, not merely as a discussion of ‘ critical history ’, but because 
it contains the earliest statement of some of the main logical and 
philosophical principles to which Bradley all along adhered. Note 
E in the Appendix is specially important in this respect. The main 
points in the argument of the pamphlet are: that we can never 
get at bare facts that are free from inference and exempt from 
criticism, that historical testimony is reliable in proportion as we 
can satisfy ourselves as to the standpoint and integrity of the witness, 
that our ultimate presupposition is ‘the essential uniformity of 
nature and the course of events’, and that our ultimate standard 
of credibility is the analogy of our own experience. This last point 
is specially insisted upon because history has not at its command 
the checks which are available in scientific or, again, in legal pro- 
cedure: it cannot repeat observations or cross-examine witnesses. 
In the absence of such checks it must rely on the analogy of present 
experience and refuse to accept testimony which contradicts that 
analogy. But of course the standard is itself flexible: present 
experience may always be modified by new experience. 

The other pamphlet has hardly as strong claims to reprinting. 
It was perhaps written to justify, or make up for, the strange attack 
upon Sidgwick in Ethical Studies; in the pamphlet Sidgwick is 
treated with more respect. But it is not good criticism. In the 
preface Bradley admits that it is probable that in some points he 
may have misapprehended Sidgwick’s meaning, but goes on to say 
that he has tried “to help the reader to master the most prominent 
conceptions of the book ”’—a rash undertaking, surely, if he was 
doubtful whether he had mastered them himself. Apparently he 
never did seriously examine how far he had misunderstood Sidgwick, 
for a footnote in the second edition of Ethical Studies affirms his 
opinion that the account of Sidgwick there given ‘“‘in the main 
holds”. He expresses in the preface to the pamphlet his belief 
that Sidgwick ‘operated with preconceptions’ (i.e. an inadequate 
philosophy), and I imagine that that belief went far to decide his 
view of the Methods of Ethics. Now it is true that Sidgwick’s ethical 
thinking, in spite of his wide knowledge and open-mindedness, 
remained very much within the circle of ideas—the intuitionism and 
utilitarianism—which were current when he was beginning to think 
for himself. But it must at least be allowed that he made a 
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strenuous effort to examine these ideas methodically and thoroughly 
and to state his conclusions with care and precision; and Bradley 
shows little appreciation of these merits of Sidgwick’s work. The 
last part of the pamphlet is interesting as throwing light on Bradley’s 
own view of ethics. He is strongly opposed to a ‘ jural’ conception 
of ethics and to any assimilation of ethics to casuistry, and holds 
that ethics is ‘a purely speculative science”? and “has nothing 
whatever to do with practice”. Both these contentions seem to 
me untenable in the unqualified form in which they are here stated. 
Bradley’s main ground for opposing the introduction of jural methods 
into ethics seems to be that law ‘abstracts’ while morality must 
not do so. But surely morality must ‘ abstract’ to some extent, 
must view actions as falling into classes and under rules, if it is 
to reach any definite judgment at all. The difference between law 
and morality must depend on the kind and amount of abstrac- 
tion used. And, again, how can a science be purely speculative 
if its subject-matter is practical? Of course the moralist is a 
man of science, whose business is with theory, but surely theoretical 
conclusions about a practical subject-matter must have practical 
bearings. 
The first 6 of the published papers are on ethical or allied subjects. 
In the first—‘Is Self-sacrifice an Enigma? ’—Bradley’s point is, 
that, when people say that self-sacrifice or suffering or evil generally 
is an enigma, they are making large assumptions about the nature 
and government of the universe, assumptions which they might 
find it hard to justify. In the second he seeks to show (against 
Bain) that there is no need to regard malevolence as an original 
or non-derivative element in human nature; and in the third that 
there may be a dependence of sympathy on interest as well as con- 
versely. In the fourth he conceives himself to have given a final 
refutation of the paradox that no man can sin against knowledge. 
His argument is that what moves us is not the mere knowledge 
but the degree of feeling connected with it; the thought of wrong- 
doing will be painful, but it may not be painful enough to decide 
action. In an essay of much later date he admits (p. 464) that the 
refutation “ will not wholly stand’. These four papers are short ; 
the next two are longer articles which were published in the Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics in 1894. They have not, so far as I know, 
received as much attention as they deserve, and as they may now 
perhaps be more likely to attract. The first—entitled ‘Some Remarks 
on Punishment ’—considers the bearing of the Darwinian principle 
of natural selection on a deliberate policy of social selection, and, 
more especially, on the way in which people’s ideas of punish- 
ment have been and should be affected. Bradley begins by em- 
phasising the points that society interferes to a large extent with 
the operation of natural selection but has no considered policy of 
compensating for this interference. Turning to punishment, he 
is willing to concede that the retributive view of punishment may 
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rightly be subordinated to wider considerations of social welfare, 
but argues that the retributive view is now being tampered with in 
a wholly inconsistent way. The criminal is regarded as diseased and 
therefore as not guilty. But if the notion of guilt is not applicable 
neither is that of innocence. Crime is removed from the domain of 
justice, and must be dealt with on some principle of social surgery. 
Bradley is not, of course, advocating any particular policy, but 
urging the need of substituting clear thinking on the moral issues 
for the present dangerous mixture of dubious science and unthinking 
sentimentalism. 

The other paper—on ‘The Limits of Individual and National 
Self-Sacrifice —is written in a rather provocative strain, and this 
was no doubt deliberate, for Bradley concludes the paper with 
the remark that “it would be a good day if in England we could 
gain some clearer ideas about selfishness and patriotism; if we 
could learn to abstain from insincere professions and from sickening 
cant’. Three views are discussed. The first, which he calls the 
‘ Christian ’, puts no limit to self-sacrifice ; it is convicted of incon- 
sistency on the ground that unless there is some worth in the self, 
and therefore a limit to sacrifice, there is nothing left to sacrifice. 
The second view is that of a ‘one-sided patriotism’, which looks 
to national good and interest as the sole consideration. The third, 
for which the name ‘ Humanitarian’ is said to be too good, insists 
on an abstract and unreal equality of individuals and of nations, 
and would extend in an undiscriminating way to international 
relations the civic morality which presupposes law backed up by 
force. The paper was written some fifteen years before the date 
of publication. 

It is convenient to mention here a paper on ‘The Evidences 
of Spiritualism ’, which was published in 1885 (in The Fortnightly 
Review). Bradley here takes a line which is unusual but is both 
interesting and important. Admitting for argument’s sake the 
alleged phenomena of spiritualism, he seeks to show that the super- 
structure of spiritualistic belief, which they are so easily assumed to 
justify, can be seen, when submitted to a strict logical examination, 
to be unsound and precarious to the last degree. The argument 
is extremely negative—so much so as to suggest a bias and thus 
rather to impair its effectiveness. Bradley, as the editors indicate, 
recognised this later himself. 

The remaining 20 published papers are all on psychological sub- 
jects; they all appeared in Mrnp, 6 in the old and the rest in the 
new series. Some of them belong together, or may be taken to- 
gether, in groups. The most important group is one of 6 papers 
dealing with Will or allied topics; 2 papers and a short note are 
on Attention; 3 short papers are Bradley’s contribution to a con- 
troversy with William James on the perception of Resemblance. 
In cases where the same subjects or closely allied subjects are dealt 
with in papers written at separate times there is naturally some 
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amount of repetition. The most important single papers are the 
‘Defence of Phenomenalism in Psychology’, the paper on ‘ Associ- 
ation and Thought’, and the two that deal with the application of 
the notions of Intensity and Extension to psychical states. The 
remaining 4 are shorter and less important. It is hardly necessary 
to say that the psychological papers reprinted in this collection 
are far from exhausting Bradley’s contribution to psychology. He 
reprinted several psychological papers himself in Truth and Reality, 
including the very important one on ‘Immediate Experience ’, 
and, of course, the Logic and Appearance and Reality contain 
psychological discussions. 

In the psychological papers here printed, and especially in the 
longer ones, Bradley’s writing is not at its best. It can be lively 
enough in controversial passages, but in continuous exposition it 
is as a rule quite the reverse. The argument is carried on in very 
abstract and general terms, with few examples, and thus is apt to 
leave the reader with rather vague ideas; it is not seldom obscure 
and difficult, and almost always requires an effort of attention to 
follow it. I will take a couple of sentences by way of example; they 
occur at the beginning of a paragraph and introduce a new topic. 
“The very lowest perception of change implies a basis of identity 
with incompatible differences, in and through which that struggles 
against itself and so gets for a moment the feeling of relation. The 
same process, developing itself under special conditions, results in 
the perception of various relations in which the two elements in 
their connection come to consciousness at once” (p. 233). In some 
contexts Bradley is given to using a metaphorical and Herbartian 
sort of phraseology about presentation-groups expanding, contracting, 
colliding, and so on, in regard to which one begins to wonder how 
far it represents any authentic mental facts or processes. Again, 
his interest even where he is dealing with a psychological subject- 
matter is sometimes logical or dialectical rather than psychological, 
e.g., in his controversy with James about the perception of resem- 
blance what he is really interested in is the true doctrine about 
identity and difference. In the difficult paper on the Intensity of 
Psychical States he is interested in the relations to each other of the 
notions of quality, quantity, degree, unit, etc., in their application 
to a psychical subject-matter rather than in any particular problem 
of psychology. 

For Bradley’s general view of psychology as a science we must 
go to the paper called ‘ Defence of Phenomenalism in Psychology ’. 
Unfortunately the paper is devoted much more to criticising other 
people’s views and replying to possible objections than to the 
positive statement and explanation of his own view. Moreover his 
great anxiety seems to be to define the scope of psychology in such 
a way as to keep metaphysics out of the science. Now why not 
leave it to psychologists themselves to discover how far they need 
engage in metaphysical discussions ? The man of science will surely 
16 
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not want to discuss questions that are irrelevant to his science : 
the geometer does not discuss the reality of space. “I may wish”, 
says Bradley (p. 365 n.), ‘‘in studying the history of the individual 
mind, to ask fundamental questions about the relation of its plurality 
to its unity, and also to discuss the ultimate reality of its time- 
process.” But what psychologist would ever dream of questioning 
the reality of the mind’s time-process ? Nor would a psychologist 
want to discuss ‘fundamental questions’ about plurality and 
unity if by such questions Bradley means metaphysical puzzles 
about the one and the many. On the other hand, if the question 
is how the different faculties or functions of the mind are related to 
each other, the fault of psychologists is rather that they do not 
discuss it sufficiently. When we consider that psychology has to 
deal with such facts as perception and knowledge, and that these 
facts at once involve the relation of mind to reality, it is difficult 
to see how psychology can be kept entirely clear of metaphysics. 
Bradley’s remedy is to define the scope of psychology by means of 
a violent abstraction: the science is to concern itself solely with 
psychical events and the laws of their co-existence and sequence, 
2.e., it is to ignore the reference to reality in cognition. “ Psy- 
chology in short abstracts one side of the living whole and considers 
that apart. And its abstraction is the opposite of that abstraction 
which considers reality and truth apart from its appearance as 
event in the history of finite souls. And at least the abstraction 
made by psychology is both legitimate and necessary (p. 371).” 
How the abstraction can be either the one or the other it is impossible 
to see, since it is in fact quite impracticable. As soon as there is 
developed in the individual’s mind a definite apprehension of the 
external world, and the existence of other persons, his actions and 
expectations must needs, for the most practical reasons, be deter- 
mined by that apprehension. The events in his soul, therefore, 
will largely consist of, or imply, beliefs in independent realities, and 
these beliefs must have sufficient truth to make the adaptation of 
actions and expectations to reality possible. The psychologist can 
deal with events in the individual’s soul on no other basis, if he wants 
to give any true account of them. 

In the passage last quoted Bradley speaks of ‘ the appearance of 
reality as event in the history of finite souls’. There seems to be 
a dangerous ambiguity or confusion in this expression. The appre- 
hending of reality is, of course, an event ; and if the reality is itself 
an event it will naturally ‘appear in the soul’, or be apprehended, 
as an event. But if the reality is not an event, but e.g., a physical 
thing or a geometrical truth, there is no reason why it should turn 
into an event merely because it ‘ appears in our souls ’, ¢.e., is appre- 
hended by us. When anybody sees a physical thing, e.g., a house, 
the thing becomes for him a psychical object, but the object is not 
an event; the seeing is an event, but if we describe the whole 
complex fact of seeing + seen house as an event, we are bound to 
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involve ourselves in confusion. There seems to me to be a similar 
confusion in Bradley’s paper on the sense in which psychical states 
are extended. The kind of argument which he uses may be seen 
from the following passage: “the idea of my horse in a sense has 
extension, and this idea also is a psychical state. And when you 
ask me to believe that a psychical state may have somehow extension, 
while in no sense whatever it is extended, I cannot follow you” 
(pp. 349-50). He states his general conclusion as follows: “‘ The 
unity of the soul is not spatial, nor as a whole is the soul extended. 
But here and there, without any doubt, it has features which are 
extended. And the soul is extended in respect of these features, 
while you consider it merely so far and regard it fragmentarily ” 
(p. 357). If we use the term ‘ psychical state —like ‘event’ above 
—to include both knowing and the known object, or, again, allow 
ourselves to be misled by phrases such as ‘in the mind ’ (which the 
psychologist can hardly help using), we shall naturally be driven to 
Bradley’s conclusions, nor will it do to minimise the force of them 
by saying that the ‘features’ in respect of which ‘the soul is ex- 
tended ’ are present only ‘ here and there ’, for the plain fact is that 
the soul has extended objects before it at all times. 

The paper on ‘ Association and Thought’ is perhaps the most 
important of all; it is frequently referred to in Bradley’s later 
writings. The chief aim of the paper is to explain the psychological 
genesis of thought. The main feature of thought is defined as 
“ objectivity, and this means a control proceeding from the object ”’ ; 
hence, along with thought, there goes the distinction between sub- 
ject and object, or ‘ consciousness ’ in Bradley’s sense of the term. 
We can express the aim of the paper briefly and exactly by using 
Stout’s terminology (Anal. Psych., i. pp. 50-1) and saying: the 
aim is to show how a noetic develops out of an anoetic consciousness. 
And it seems to me that we must agree with Stout in holding that 
it is evident beforehand that no such development is possible. 
“Objective reference ”, as he says, “‘ supervening on purely anoetic 
experience would be a completely new psychical fact.” But let 
us see what Bradley has to say in the all-important passage, which 
I must quote at some length. 

“Consciousness, with its subject and object, . . . is fully reached 
first when a relation is perceived between the group [of sensations] 
identified with feeling and some features not identified. . . . What 
calls it forth is the practical collision between the feeling and a non- 
feelinggroup. Afterexperienced satisfaction the object} isapproached 
with an expansion and excitement caused by ideal suggestion. If 
it resists and causes pain, there is a violent collision between the 
sensations, due (directly and through movement) to redintegration 
and the discrepant outer group. And when both persist, the alternate 


*The word is apparently being used here, and some lines lower down, 
proleptically or from the point of view of the ‘ outside observer ’. 
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expansion and driving in of first one group and then the other, with 
the strong pleasures and pains which mark the struggle, tears in 
half, so to speak, the mere unity of feeling which formed the battle- 
ground. What we have called the feeling core has had to identify 
itself at once with its own contraction and expansion in regard to 
the outer group, and the task is impossible. Before experience and 
association had brought up and fixed expansion on the presence of 
the object, the task did not exist, because the self was driven in and 
there was an end of it. Now it must go at once two ways which are 
divergent, and from this effort supervenes, not the cessation of the 
struggle, but the first perception of it. I do not mean that con- 
sciousness could have been predicted as a result apart from specific 
experience. I mean that, feeling sure it has emerged, we can to 
some extent see how that emergence must have happened ”’ (pp. 
224-5). 

On this passage I will make two remarks. 1. Although I should 
not like to have to expound the passage sentence by sentence, I 
think I understand its general drift sufficiently to make me doubt 
whether it describes any actual mental process. The reader must 
remember that what is described is supposed to take place before 
there is any perception of objects. Now do mere sensations form 
groups? Do groups of sensations struggle with each other in 
the manner described ? And what is meant by “the feeling core 
has had to identify itself” etc.? 2. The conclusion to which the 
whole account brings us is surely lame to a degree. From the effort 
of the feeling core to go two ways at once there supervenes a 
perception. But why? Bradley admits that we could not have 
predicted the emergence of the perception, and, in effect, that we 
do not understand its emergence. What “we can to some extent 
see ’’ is, not “ how that emergence must have happened ”’, but that 
it would be convenient for Bradley’s psychology if the miracle did 
happen at that point. 

When Bradley says that we feel sure that consciousness has 
emerged, I take him to mean that he is sure that ‘ consciousness’ 
must have been preceded by a stage of immediate experience or 
‘ feeling ’ in his sense of the term. So far as I understand his con- 
ception of feeling, it seems to me ambiguous and confused : it wavers 
between two distinct notions or else it attempts inconsistently to 
combine them—the notion of bare psychical existence and that of 
some sort of knowing or awareness. At the beginning of soul-life, 
he says (p. 216), “there is nothing beyond what is presented, what 
is and is felt, or rather is felt simply’. It is significant that he first 
uses a phrase which implies a distinction between existence and 
feeling (‘ what is and is felt ’), and then is at once impelled to correct 
it. But the corrected phrase is still ambiguous: ‘what is felt’ 
may still imply that there is something and that it is also felt. It 
is only when that something is a feeling that we get rid of any dis- 
tinction between existence and feeling. When we say we feel a 
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feeling, the verb adds nothing to the noun; we are merely asserting 
that the feeling is there or exists. But if the something which is 
felt is anything else than a feeling, then a distinction is implied 
and being ‘felt’ suggests some kind of knowledge or awareness. 
Now Bradley does want to have in his ‘feeling’ this character of 
knowledge or awareness, but he wants to have it without implying 
any distinction ‘between the known and the knowing’. And 
since the word knowledge inevitably implies this distinction, he is 
naturally averse, as he tells us (pp. 396-7), to use the word in this 
connection. But the trouble is no mere verbal one: it is that 
Bradley wants to fuse together two inconsistent notions. In his 
paper on ‘Immediate Experience’ (TR, p. 159 = Minp, NS. 69, 
p- 40) he says: “‘ We have . . . experience in which there is no 
distinction between my awareness and that of which it is aware. 
There is an immediate feeling, a knowing and being in one”. We 
are here being asked, it seems to me, to swallow a plain contradiction. 
For Bradley cannot mean merely that for the experient there is no 
distinction: that goes without saying. He must mean that even 
for ‘the outside observer’ there is no distinction, as e.g., there is no 
distinction in pleasure between its pleasantness and its being felt. 
But he does not restrict himself to cases that might plausibly be 
regarded as analogous to this last, e.g., emotion or ‘‘ those elements 
of our Coenesthesia to which we do not attend” (p. 396). He 
describes the primitive stage of mind as “all one blur with differ- 
ences that work and that are felt’ (p. 216). By differences here 
I take him to mean different sensations and changes of sensation. 
But differences of feeling cannot themselves actually be feelings, 
so that being ‘felt’ must here be an awareness. Again, he speaks 
(p. 198) of a ‘feeling of expansion’ of the self-group, where the 
expansion “ merely is and is felt ina certain way’. But to ‘expand’ 
cannot be the same as to ‘be felt in a certain way’. We can take 
examples of another kind. Immediate experience, in Bradley’s 
view, does not cease when ‘ consciousness ’ emerges or supervenes ; 
it continues at all stages, for there is always a part of experience 
that is not before the mind as object, and even the objective part 
itself falls within experience as a whole and so is ‘felt’. Accordingly 
we find him saying (p. 379) that “the self feels itself” and that 
“against my objects I surely may feel myself to be passive or active, 
nor does this feeling consist in the mere presence of one or two 
meaningless sensations ”’.2 It seems plain in such cases that the 
phrase ‘ X is felt’ does not assert merely that ‘X has psychical 
existence ’, it means an awareness ; and surely it is impossible that 
passivity or activity can actually be an awareness. One more 

1 My italics. 

*I am at a loss to understand how the very writer who warns us (with 
good reason) of the dangerous ambiguity of the phrase ‘feeling of 
activity ’ can himself speak so easily of a ‘feeling of expansion’ and of 
‘feeling myself to be passive or active’. 
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quotation (p. 397). “The most abstract thought . . . must also 
and as well, while I have it, be an element in my felt self. . . . And 
an experience or knowledge of any kind which is not thus felt as 
now and mine, is in my opinion a mere illusion.”” Now in what 
possible sense can an abstract thought be ‘felt’? We ‘think’ 
a thought, and this phrase, be it observed, is truly analogous to the 
phrase ‘feel a feeling’, i.e. it merely asserts in a redundant way 
the fact of the psychical existence of the thought. 

Readers of Bradley’s writings are familiar with the fact that for 
a number of years he carried on a controversy with Ward on the 
topics of the subject and mental activity—not in articles expressly 
devoted to the purpose, but in incidental passages, footnotes, and 
allusions. The controversy appears, of course, in the psychological 
papers in these volumes, but it would be out of place to deal with 
it here except in so far as Bradley’s own views are concerned. As 
regards the problems suggested by such notions as ‘subject’, 
‘self’, ‘soul’, a difficulty which presents itself in dealing with 
Bradley’s views is that one finds in them two different lines of thought 
which seem to have little connection with each other. One of them 
is represented by such statements as the following (p. 400 n.): 
“what matters is the self that is experienced, and there is nothing 
else whatever which matters. Between a self outside the experi- 
enced and no self at all there is in the end really no difference.” 
Ward is freely criticised + from this point of view on the ground 
that a subject outside experience is a useless nonentity. We might 
conclude, then, that on Bradley’s view such notions as those named 
above must all be interpreted wholly in terms of the contents of 
actual experience ; and his ‘ phenomenalism in psychology ’ might 
be expected to lead to the same conclusion. When he is speaking 
about the ‘felt self’ and the ‘self as object’ this is in fact the 
line which he follows. On the other hand, he has to recognise the 
psychological facts denoted by the term ‘dispositions’, and to 
recognise also that “the soul is at any one time [not only] what is 
experienced at that time, but it is also more. For it is qualified 
also by the past which really belongs to it, and that past belongs 
to it not merely as what it has been, but as what it now is. The 
soul in other words is the dispositions which it has acquired ” 
(p. 368). He suggests himself that it may be objected that he is 
here going beyond phenomenalism, and surely that is so. His 
answer is that for phenomenalism dispositions are “simply state- 
ments about the happening of events within the phenomenal series.” 
“* They, in other words, are tendencies or individual laws.” Phenom- 
enalism professes ‘‘entire ignorance and the completest indifference 
as to their real nature’, but “it uses these tendencies as facts.” 
‘The dispositions are not phenomena, but they are legitimate 


1 We have to take account of passages which are obviously directed 
against him, though he is not mentioned by name. 
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fictions used to explain the happening of phenomena.” It is 
needless to comment on the extraordinary looseness of the phrase- 
ology used in these quotations, which all come from one short 
paragraph. In the answer itself I can see nothing but an evasion. 
If dispositions are to be used as facts, used to explain the happening 
of events, 7.e., as real causes, and spoken of as a psychical ‘ machin- 
ery’ (p. 577), they cannot be got rid of again by calling them 
‘statements’ and ‘laws’ and ‘fictions’ or even by professing 
“the completest indifference as to their real nature ”’. 

The short paragraph which immediately follows (p. 369) invites 
a word of comment. “In metaphysics’, says Bradley, “I recog- 
nise in the end no distinction between the experienced and ex- 
perience”. . . . “ But in psychology ...I1 consider that this 
distinction is both justifiable and necessary. Beside that which 
at any one time is experienced, you have also the thing to which 
the experience belongs. And far from denying this, I have always 
taken it as a matter which is even obvious.” Now, first, the 
distinction between experience and experient is surely not the same 
as that between experience and the experienced. Secondly, ‘ the 
thing to which the experience belongs’ is, of course, what Ward 
would call ‘the subject’. Bradley prefers to call it ‘the soul’. 
but, since the soul according to him consists of non-phenomenal 
dispositions, he as well as Ward is invoking—in psychology at 
any rate—an entity outside experience. The self that is experi- 
enced can hardly after all be the only thing that matters. In short, 
it seems questionable whether Bradley had fully cleared up his 
ideas on the difficult problem of the subject. 

In the controversy about activity it is unfortunate that the two 
writers were so much at cross-purposes. Both were quite aware 
of the distinction between psychical activity as a fact and the agent’s 
idea of himself as active, although their respective ways of expressing 
the distinction were different. Yet Ward seems to have thought 
that Bradley wanted to explain away the fact, and Bradley that 
Ward was unwilling to face the question as to the origin of our idea 
of activity. It was the question of the origin of the idea that 
Bradley was mainly interested in. By his way of dealing with it 
I think he made it more difficult than it need be; he was too much 
the philosopher and not enough the psychologist. He charged 
“our leading psychologies ” with using the word ‘activity’ in a 
scandalously vague manner,! and demanded that psychologists 
should explain what they meant by the term activity, in other 
words, that they should give an exact analysis or definition of the 
concept. Now such an analysis is, of course, essential if we are 


1 It is a point to be noted that the article in which this charge was brought, 
and which originated the whole controversy, had no reference to Ward. 
We have Bradley’s own word for this (p. 204): ‘“‘ when the manuscript 
left my hands I do not think that I had read one word of his [Ward’s]} 
writing 
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considering what activity is as a psychical fact, but it is less necessary 
if we are considering our earliest ideas about activity, for these will 
certainly be very different from the true logical concept. Our 
first ideas of activity will in fact be ideas of bodily activity, and this 
seems to be ignored in Bradley’s discussions of the idea. The 
idea may take various forms, and Bradley’s account of its origin 
is far too abstract and generalised. If we are to understand clearly 
the way in which the idea is formed, we must surely start with 
concrete situations and the concrete forms which the idea would 
take in these situations. As regards the fundamental questions in 
the controversy with Ward I think Bradley was right : right in hold- 
ing that activity is not unanalysable, in not treating it as a constituent 
of mind co-ordinate with presentation and feeling, in not simply 
identifying it with attention, in holding that there is no special 
activity of attention, that is to say, in holding that the result which 
we attribute to attention is brought about not by any single uniform 
process but by different processes, which differ in a manner ap- 
propriate to the case but agree in producing the common result of 
predominance in consciousness or clearness or whatever we take 
that result to be. 

It would be impossible to deal in any short space with the 
laborious and detailed series of articles on Will and allied topics 
which occupies about half (170 pp.) of vol. 2. Here, too, I think 
Bradley is right in matters of general principle, e.g., in his rejection 
of the notion of a blind striving, in his view that will is not an 
original or ultimate psychological process, in his definition of will 
as the self-realisation of an idea with which the self is identified. 
This definition he works out in a most painstaking manner, explain- 
ing the various parts of it and distinguishing will carefully from other 
mental facts or processes with which it has sometimes been con- 
fused, such as resolve, approval, consent, etc. I am not sure that 
I understand his account of the machinery by which volition is 
realised— The passage in volition from idea to fact, we said, was 
made by a bridge. And the bridge, we find, is a disposition ” 
(p. 580)—but it is evident that he is here treating dispositions as 
real factors in the working of psychical processes. 

The two unpublished papers may be dealt with briefly. That 
on ‘Sexual Detail in Literature’ is quite short and takes the line 
we might expect, viz., that such detail is legitimate so long as it 
remains completely subservient to, and is absorbed into, a true 
artistic interest, but otherwise not. The paper on ‘ Relations ’ is, 
of course, much more important, but, owing to its unfinished state 
and to the fact that it discusses many difficult questions in a com- 
paratively short space, it could not conveniently be discussed here. 
Bradley says of it himself in a letter quoted by Mr. Joachim (who 
has carefully edited the paper from the manuscript materials) : 
“Tt contains nothing really new, but its object is to insist on the 
ultimate unsatisfactoriness of any ‘relational’ stage of experience 
—however necessary ” (p. 628, n. 1). 
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The collection of “ Replies to Criticisms and Notes” was pre- 
sumably included for completeness’ sake. The chronological 
Bibliography and the Index are valuable helps to the reader; a 
more detailed table of contents, such as Bradley himself prefixed 
to the collection of essays in T'ruth and Reality, would have been a 
welcome addition, and, since the papers are numbered like chapters 
in a book, it would have been a convenience to have the number 
printed at the top of the page. 

H. Barker. 


The World and God: A Study of Prayer, Providence and Miracle 
in Christian Experience. By H. H. Farmer, M.A., Professor 
of Systematic Theology at Westminster College, Cambridge. 
London: Nisbet & Co., Ltd., 1935. Pp. xvi-+ 315. 10s. 6d. 


Tue series of which this volume is a member presents an apologetic 
based otherwise than on authority, against which revolt is rife to-day, 
and of the same type as the endeavour of Schleiermacher to find a 
new foundation for theology as an autonomous science. Religious 
experience, in other words, is the starting-point adopted for the 
approach to Christian theism and for the construction of theology. 
Mr. Farmer’s contribution to the series is intended to meet 
especially the factor in the present situation which consists in the 
diminished sense of personality, characterising current estimates of 
human nature and conceptions of deity, and which he attributes 
partly to the prevalence of mechanistic and of monistic types of 
philosophy and partly to economic and political conditions. Hence 
his book is an exposition of what is involved in divine and human 
personality, of religion as consisting in personal relations between 
God and individual men, and of theology concerning revelation, 
providence, etc., based on religious experience. Inasmuch as in 
his chapters dealing with these subjects it is insisted that philoso- 
phical approaches, from knowledge of the world and man, to theism 
involve substitution of the abstractions of thought for the realities 
of religious experience to which they are irrelevant, and that religion, 
because of the certainty of its own awarenesses, is not perturbed 
by facts apparently contradicting it, by the indemonstrableness of 
some of its convictions, or by impenetrable mysteries encompassing 
it about, it is plain that the validity of his theology, in so far as its 
distinctive features are concerned, depends on the validity of his 
fundamental tenet that in religious experience is contained know- 
ledge, non-inferential in nature, of a personal God and of His action 
on the world and individual souls. As this issue, together with 
such questions as are closely connected with it, is the one among 
the many raised in Mr. Farmer’s work that is of chief importance 
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and interest to philosophers, it may fittingly be accorded more atten- 
tion here than such topics as belong as much to the sphere of religious 
as to that of philosophical literature. I will therefore devote my 
space to an examination of the view, as it is set forth in this volume, 
that religious experience involves direct apprehension of a real 
realm, as distinct either from ideal objects or from abstract validities, 
and is sufficient of itself, or without presuppositions derived else- 
where, to vouch for the reality of that realm. 

This view receives partial expression when, in the opening sentence 
of Chapter i. it is proposed to inquire as to what is involved in “ the 
living awareness of God as personal”. By ‘living’ is here meant 
an awareness quite other than the merely theoretical ascription of 
personality to the ultimate ground of the world based on philoso- 
phical reasoning, and an awareness which, in that it ‘includes 
feeling and will as well as ideas’’, has determinative influence on 
personal life. Fuller descriptions of the ‘living awareness’ shall 
be cited presently, but here already emerge two points as to which 
the author’s thought may be further indicated at this stage. 

One of these is the relation of interest to cognition. Inclusion of 
feeling and will is an ambiguous predicate to apply to awareness ; 
and in other passages as well as in this, in which Mr. Farmer alludes 
to the relation in question, he does not make it quite plain whether 
he merely implies that feeling and will may be instrumental to cog- 
nitive seeking and finding, and be accompaniments or consequents 
of cognitions—in which case everyone would agree with him—or 
he holds (as some members of the ‘experience-school’ do) that 
feeling, besides being a subjective state, is also a cognitive function 
—an apprehension of ‘feelables’, so to say. Statements such as 
that “knowledge” of God is not “given” through the merely 
intellectual processes (p. 86), may naturally cause misunderstanding 
as to what his meaning is, in the absence of any definite repudiation 
of the one of these possible senses of the ambiguous word ‘ includes ’. 
Elsewhere he affirms the awareness of God to be “rooted in” the 
human interest of self-fulfilment, and observes (p. 37) that such 
“rootedness ” does not impugn the veracity of the intuition as a 
report of the real world. One may agree as to that ; but is it enough, 
as is said further on, “to guard against the error . . . of thinking 
that where interest and valuation enter, genuine knowledge of 
necessity departs” ? Is it not as necessary to guard against the 
converse error of thinking that where interest enters genuine know- 
ledge arrives? That belief as to a given proposition is or is not 
motivated by interest is irrelevant to whether that proposition is 
a true report of reality; and the question whether a given pro- 
position is known to be true is one which involves consideration 
only of its logical grounds. 

As regards the other point which has already emerged, the dis- 
tinction between living awareness and philosophically reasoned 
belief, the author’s thought receives further expression in the 
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following passage (p. 158): “Our interest is in the Christian 
experience of God as personal, which in the nature of the case must 
be self-aithenticating and able to shine in its own light independently 
of the abstract reflections of philosophy, for if it were not, it could 
hardly be a living experience of God as personal”. Philosophical 
argument, it is said (p. 234), can never do more than attempt to show 
that the theistic hypothesis is a reasonably probable one; and 
it is added that philosophies do not go far when looked at from the 
angle of living religious conviction. Convincedness, however, is 
a matter of personal biography, while philosophi#s are concerned 
with public truth; and sanguine convincedness as to credenda is 
compatible—as in the case of Bishop Butler—with:recognition that, 
in respect of logical grounding, they are but probable. Lastly, it 
may be mentioned that, when Mr. Farmer attributes abstractness 
to philosophy and its methods, he refers especially to its omission 
to take into account the unique situations which evoke religious 
response or ‘ awareness ’ in individuals singly. 

Another characteristic of the living awareness is that it is an 
outcome of intuition, in the sense of synthesis issuing in synopsis, 
or involuntary fusion of ‘awarenesses’ in a sort of intuitional flash. 
There is no doubt that immediacy, in the temporal sense of rapidity 
of intake, attaches to such intuition; but that, of course, does not 
guarantee the truth of the synoptic judgement, since it may rest 
on faulty presuppositions or be a synthesis of unverified or erroneous 
opinions. Mr. Farmer, however, seems to have more confidence 
as to the veracity of such judgements, in so far as the sphere of 
religion is concerned, than in such as are furnished by the analytical 
method as used in the sciences. In particular, he asserts (p. 25 
and neighbouring pp.) that the resistance to man’s will, set up by 
values which are unconditional in the sense that they “are appre- 
hended as calling for obedience literally at any cost’, and pointing 
the way of man’s final succour, “is immediately known as the 
approach of the personal ultimate ”’, 7.e., God, to the soul. If this 
truth-claim for the ‘ living awareness ’ could be established we should 
indeed be put in possession of a short cut to a theistic conclusion, 
and of a ‘short way’ with philosophical probabilities and academic 
doubt. But I can discover no vindication of the author’s right to 
use the all-important words “‘ immediately known ”’ in the foregoing 
citation. 

In the first place there are passages in this book which cause me 
to wonder whether Mr. Farmer is always sufficiently alive to the 
difference between certainty in the sense of personal convincedness 
and certainty in the sense of an objective and logical characteristic 
of some propositions—which sense alone is involved when knowledge 
is being discussed. This remark may not be relevant to the 
particular statement with which we are now concerned, but one 
could wish that throughout this work there were a more explicit 
recognition of the distinction between these different senses of the 
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one word: sometimes the one is used, sometimes the other, and 
sometimes they seem to be used as if they were identical. But the 
important question here is whether immediate knowledge, rather 
than personal convincedness, can justly be asserted with regard 
to the alleged identity between unconditional values and the 
‘approach of God’. One notices that in several places such 
knowledge is expressly said to be property of the religious mind, 
t.e., of the theist ; but in that case the demonstrandum is presupposed. 
Another presupposition involved is that the forthcomingness of 
unconditional values necessarily bespeaks their imposition by some 
will; or, if that be not presupposed, it must be apprehended as 
self-evident : in which case it should leap to the eyes of those who 
have no religious prepossessions, and certainly should not have 
escaped the anxious search of Kant who, like others who have 
constructed moral arguments, would have rejoiced to be able to 
substitute a self-evident apprehension for a postulate. 

The immediacy of the apprehension of personality in the case of 
God does not receive proof from Mr. Farmer independently of his 
endeavour to prove it in the case of human personality ; but transi- 
tion from the one to the other and very different case is apparently 
deemed to be effected by the remark that “‘ the experience of our 
fellows and the experience of God as personal are intimately bound 
up with one another”, so that to treat of the case which is ‘‘ more 
easily susceptible of analysis” is sufficient. His argument that 
knowledge of other selves is immediate consists in a repudiation of 
the alternative view, the case for which does not seem to have 
received the careful attention that, considering the importance of 
the issue involved, is called for. The genetic theory proceeds on the 
presumption that, before we can attribute selfhood to certain physical 
objects resembling and behaving like our own body, we must have 
some notion of our own bodily self, for the origination of which 
notion the somatic sensations and other psychological happenings 
are appealed to. Such data being absent in the case of our coming 
to know other selves, and other persons’ mental acts and states ) 
not being directly apprehensible by us—it would be an appalling 
world if they were—it would seem that knowledge of other selves 
can only arise through a process of ejection or analogising. This 
genetic theory does not assume that the individual is at first “shut 
up within the circle of his own private sense-impressions ”, which 
is Mr. Farmer’s first charge against it, but eschews such pure sen- 
sationism. Nor does it invoke an innate, yet fully developed, 
capacity for explicit reasoning by analogy—his second charge— 
but rather a capacity for germinal, crude, or implicit analogising, 
such as needs to be postulated also in a genetic explanation of the 
developed perception of things. When Mr. Farmer says that we 
have no experience elsewhere of analogical inference producing 
full assurance such as we have as to other selves, does he not over- 
look anthropomorphic mythologies and theologies, and the primitive 
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notion of efficient causality ? And is not the assurance accounted 
for by the unfailing pragmatic verification which the analogising 
venture receives? The only other criticism that is passed on the 
view that he rejects, while examining what is somewhat of a parody 
of it, is that it presupposes Cartesian dualism. But here again 
he seems to miss the point : for, if matter and spirit were one sub- 
stance and not two, it would remain a fact that mental acts differ 
from material events, and that the means and ways of their being 
cognised respectively are different. I thus conclude that Mr. 
Farmer has not refuted the view that knowledge of selfhood and of 
personality is of the mediated and inferential kind. 

It only remains, in connection with the truth-claim of the ‘living 
awareness ’, to observe that the immediateness which is said to 
characterise that awareness is not the kind of immediateness which 
imparts what is called self-evidence to propositions such as we have 
no option but to accept and which have no dependence on other 
propositions. This latter kind of immediacy is unmediatedness, 
or indiscernibility of any mediation. We encounter it here and 
there, as in sensation, apprehension of some simple relations such 
as likeness, relations between ideas in the spheres of mathematics, 
logic and ethics, and probably in intuitive inductions: but certainly 
not in synoptic judgements about the world. Independence, logical 
or psychological as the case may be, is thus what ‘ immediateness ’, 
in this sense, means, or is defined as. When, therefore, Mr. Farmer 
says “there is a tendency to confuse immediacy with independence ’”’, 
he is not really laying claim to the immediacy which is involved when 
we credit some judgements with objective or logical certainty ; 
and the other kind of immediacy, that in which ‘ instantaneousness ’ 
becomes the essential characteristic, is of itself not determinative 
of the truth of a synoptic judgement that may possess it. 

If the foregoing criticism of the view that religious experience 
is self-authenticating as to its certainty be sound, religious belief 
—which is all that ‘ awareness ’ can then mean—must find its ultimate 
grounds elsewhere, and such experience cannot be made the basis of 
an apologetic such as would convince the unconvinced. I have 
represented that the unique data, so called, of religious experience 
are not the pure data for which they have been taken—.e., are not 
pure in the qualified sense in which data which are also recepta 
ever can be pure—but are data overlaid with explicated interpreta- 
tive ideas. These ideas are concealed by usage of the word ‘im- 
mediate ’ in the one of its senses when the other sense is requisite ; 
and it is by their importation into experience that such experience 
is constituted religious, and sui generis. They are derived, it seems 
to me, from without—from ordinary knowledge of the world and 
man. If so, we are brought back to philosophy, and to the probable 
and reasonable as contrasted with the certain. If that basis of apolo- 
getic be eschewed, as in the work before us, it seems to me that 
the apologist shuts himself in the realm of private convincedness 
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and psychological causes of belief, which has not necessarily any 
connection with the realm of communicable knowledge or reason- 
able grounds. 

Indeed, it may be remarked in conclusion, when Mr. Farmer 
proceeds to the discussion of revelation, providence and miracle, 
and substitutes for the received denotations of the names of those 
things others for which he has a preference, he confines himself 
in very large measure to the consideration of the deliverances of 
individual convincedness and its personal conditionings. As an 
exposition of theistic and Christian conviction throughout a wide 
range of reference and application, his work will be found impressive 
by those who share such conviction. The religion which he describes 
and interprets is of the exalted and pure kind, free from the dilutions 
of its essence, and from the infiltrations of extraneous elements, 
incidental to some presentations of Christianity. 

F. R. Tennant. 


A Dynamic Theory of Personality. By K. Lewin. Trans. by D. K. 
Apams and K. E. Zener. London: McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, 1935. Pp. ix + 286. 18s. 


Ir is part of the business of Psychology to develop explanatory 
frameworks with the view to answering the question: ‘Why do 
people behave as they do?’ In response to this demand two kinds 
of Psychology have established themselves. There is the Psychology 
of people, and the Psychology of behaviour. 

In the last chapter of his book, Dr. Lewin puts this distinction 
before us. “One may distinguish roughly two meanings of the 
question ‘ Why’ in Psychology : 

1. “ Why, in a given momentary situation, that is, with a given 
person (P), in a certain state and in a certain environment (E), does 
precisely this behaviour (B) result ? The problem is thus to repre- 
sent the behaviour (event) as a function of the momentary situation 
(B=fPE). 

2. “* The more historical question : Why, at this moment, does the 
situation have precisely this structure and the person precisely this 
condition or state ?” (p. 241). 

It is true that the historical ‘why’ is couched in language not 
unlike that used for his first ‘why ’, but the difference between these 
two questions is, as he says, important. 

The Psychology of people, which corresponds to Dr. Lewin’s 
historical category, deals with such concepts as instinctive drive, 
innate constitution, character type, propensity and so forth. Aman 
behaves as he does because of his ‘nature’. His original constitution 
has no doubt been modified by experience, his weapons and the con- 
tent of his reasoning have been provided by experience, and secon- 
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dary tendencies have been grafted on to him by experience ; but when 
he stands face to face with a situation, the situation itself will be 
presented to him partly in terms of his interests, and he himself 
has his character with him in the situation determining him to 
respond in the way he does. Moreover, it is not only the tendency, 
which is aroused at the moment, that he possesses, or that ‘ pos- 
sesses’” him; his whole character is there, whether he be asleep or 
awake. We see the Professor of Mathematics at his calculations, 
and we see a man characterised by his conventionality, strength of 
purpose, timidity, or charm, though he is not displaying any of these 
characteristics when we see him through the open door. 

The ‘ personalistic’ Psychologists go so far as to insist on the 
uniqueness of every combination of dispositions ; what a man does 
at any given moment, they say, is to be interpreted by the way his 
behaviour fits into the pattern of his unique personality. 

The Psychology of behaviour discusses a man’s action from an 
entirely different point of view. Whereas the first type of Psy- 
chologist has as his subject-matter a living organism moving through 
time and space, for the second type of Psychologist the subject- 
matter is a series of pieces of behaviour. He is, as it were, concen- 
trating his attention on cross-sections of the material which his 
colleagues take in bulk. 

The first chapter of Dr. Lewin’s book is an essay on these two 

ways of approaching human activity. The former he associates with 
Aristotelian science, and the latter with Galileian. Just as Aristotle 
conceived of a stone as having in itself the tendency to fall, so the 
Psychologists who are interested in people conceive of them as having 
tendencies to preserve themselves, to mate and to show off. 
‘ The post-Galileian scientist is interested in the net-work of forces 
operative at any given place and time ; the stone on an inclined plane 
does not start rolling down it because of some innate tendency ; the 
1 rolling down is due to, or a function of, the forces operative in the 
. situation as a whole. 


Vs 


Although he is not so severe in his last chapter—the book is made 
up of a collection of articles—he condemns the Aristotelian approach 
in the first. He points out certain dangers which he believes to be 
inherent in it, and his argument is of interest. The concept of 
‘instinct drive ’ is fundamentally classificatory ; one looks round for 
the goals which most, or all, people seek, and attributes to ‘man’ 
a tendency to seek such goals. This means that the odd, the rare, 
the abnormal are likely to be left out of account. Before Freud 
blurred the boundary between normal and abnormal this was a 
fair accusation, and even now: “ If, for example, one show a film of 
a concrete incident in the behaviour of a certain child, the first 
question of the Psychologist usually is: ‘Do all children do that, 
or is it at least common?’ And if one answers the question in the 
negative the behaviour involved loses for that Psychologist all or 
almost all claim to scientific interest ” (p. 13). 
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This, though Dr. Lewin does not go into the matter, drives us 
more and more into the ‘ personalistic’ net, which means that we 
shall have no rules at all, only vague general tendencies and ul- 
timately every man being a law unto himself. 

What is the alternative ? The alternative method of a Psychology 
of behaviour, rather than of the behaver, is the subject matter of the 
first essay, and is exhibited throughout the greater part of the rest 
of the book. 

Dr. Lewin uses concepts taken from dynamics—vectors, fields of 
force and tensions. The resultant behaviour is a function of the 
forces operative in the situation as a whole. These are not to be 
thought of as physical forces, though, of course, it may turn out 
that the organisation of forces operative in a psychological field may 
eventually be translatable into systems of forces of a physical nature. 

The clue to the dynamics in the psychological field is the concept 
of * valence ’ ; a desired object having positive valence and a detested 
object having negative valence. The origin of the energy which 
leads to action lies in the state of tension in the organism. The 
direction of the force will be determined by the position of the or- 
ganism with respect to the positive and negative valences in the 
situation, and will push it towards or away from them respectively. 
If a child stretches out its hand to the sweet there is a positive 
valence in the sweet which determines the direction of his action, 
and he acts at all because of a tensional system where he is, or in him. 

The content of Chapter IV. on ‘ The Psychological Situations of 
Reward and Punishment’ can easily be imagined. When there is a 
tensional system and a positive valence, action will take place in the 
direction of the positive valence, and if there is a barrier in between 
attempts will be made to get round or over it. If there is a positive 
valence and also a negative valence, provided by the threat of punish- 
ment if the action takes place, or if a task having negative valence is 
present with another negative valence, derived from a threat of 
punishment if the task is not completed, then there is a conflict 
situation. The child may try to escape from the field, and barriers 
have to be erected having negative valence if a break-through be 
attempted ; or the child may choose punishment, or, again, he may 
choose the task (in the second example). 

The same topological mapping out of the field into tensions 
valences and vectors is applied to reward situations, and both the 
reward and the punishment techniques are contrasted with the tech- 
nique which seeks to make an undesired goal palatable or a desired 
goal unpalatable in their own right, by linking them up somehow with 
the ‘ natural ’ tension-systems of the child. As one can imagine, the 
‘ natural ’-preference method is preferred to the conflict-engendering 
punishment-reward technique. 

As a way of looking at the problem of making people do what one 
wants them to, or refrain from doing what one does not want them 
to do, this analysis into plus and minus forces has certain advantages. 
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One of the stumbling-blocks in the way of Psychologists interested 
in moral education and penology is the difficulty many of them have 
in realising the positive valence of wrong-doing, and the fact that 
what has negative valence for some need not have negative valence 
forall. If we use a-moral terms like ‘ positive valence ’ and ‘ negative 
valence’ instead of ‘good’, ‘bad’, and ‘punishment’, we may 
be able to appreciate the fact that virtue is not its own reward, that 
wickedness is attractive, and that the threat of imprisonment may 
deter one person and leave another uninfluenced. 

But let us examine Dr. Lewin’s method as a contribution to 
Psychological methodology. On page 33 he gives an instance of a 
situation. A positive valence generates a force in its direction and 
at the same time another positive valence generates a force in is 
direction ; the forces are equal and Dr. Lewin asks us what will 
happen. Will the child pursue a course midway between the two 
objectives ? No. “The whole situation changes with the process, 
thus changing also, in both strength and direction, the vectors that 
at each moment determine the dynamics. . . . The actual process, 
because of this changing in the situation, will always finally bring 
the child to one or the other of the attractive objects.” 

But why, in the accompanying diagram, does the child move 
towards the toy (T) and not towards the chocolate (C)? As the 
child moved towards T and C the situation changed, but what came 
in to change it ? A force in the direction of T. There is a suspicion 
of ‘ ad-hoc-ness ’ about the ‘explanation’. The whole point is that 
such an account cannot be satisfactory until we can predict the 
child’s movements from a knowledge of the tensions, vectors and 
valences which are operative, independent of our knowledge of how 
the child actually behaved. So far we seem reduced to inventing 
valences, vectors and tensions from a knowledge of the child’s 
behaviour. Such forces were operative as were bound to bring 
about the result which was de facto brought about—so much we might 
have discovered for ourselves. 

Dr. Lewin, however, has his eye on prediction: On page 79 he 
says: “To understand or predict the psychological behaviour (B) 
one has to determine for every kind of psychological event . . . the 
momentary whole situation, that is, the momentary structure and 
the state of the person (P) and of the environment (E). B= f(PE).” 
wy sounds very ‘scientific ’, but on what does Dr. Lewin himself 
rely ? 

“ Optimal environmental conditions, for example, optimal tension 
level, vary considerably with different individuals ’”’ (p. 110). 

“The strength of barrier necessary in a specific case depends 
upon the nature of the child. . . .” (p. 128). 

“The rhythm of psychological needs in respect of satiation and 
satisfaction varies so unpredictably from child to child, from day to 
day... .” (p. 177). 

Aristotle may be dead, but is he safely buried ? 
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Of course Dr. Lewin is as much interested in people and their 
‘natures’ as any other Psychologist of his insight, and one of the 
most valuable chapters of his book is Chapter VII. in which he 
develops a theory to account for the different ‘ natures’ of feeble- 
minded children as compared with normal children. 

It is found that when the feeble-minded are interrupted in the 
performance of a task they almost always return to it after the 
interrupting activity. They seem to be more departmentalised than 
normal children. The latter, having less rigidly differentiated 
tensional systems, can relieve tension in one system by action which 
springs from another, and therefore do not return to the original 
task nearly so frequently. The feeble-minded, it is suggested, have 
a simpler and more rigid structuration than is the case with normal 
children, and this is made responsible for their intellectual and _per- 
ceptual disabilities as well ; they have greater difficulty in perceiving 
parts in relation to wholes and tend to disintegrate the larger wholes 
into minor independent ones, which means that when they have 
to complete a honey-comb pattern they tend to look on each section 
of the pattern as separate from the others, and therefore double the 
boundary lines which are common to adjoining parts of the whole. 

The problem of substitute activity, and of the possibility of relief 
of tension by such means, receives special treatment in Chapter VI., 
in which Dr. Lewin analyses the characteristics which an activity 
must have in relation to another activity for which it is to be sub- 
stituted in order that energy which would have been drained off by 
the original activity can now be drained off by its substitute. 

In the last chapter we are presented with a survey of the ex- 
perimental investigations on the results of which many of the theories 
contained in the book have been built. 

It may turn out that in our accumulation of knowledge about 
human beings we have to use various approaches. Perhaps at certain 
levels ‘instinct’ Psychology is inevitable, and for other purposes 
the ‘ Gestalt ’ way of looking at things is the most useful. In any 
case, whatever may be the ultimate fate of ‘Gestalt Psychology’ 
as a final theory, there is no doubt that its adherents have made 
good heuristic use of its tenets. 

If you conceive of a person as a structured system of forces it 
helps you to invent experimental possibilities. Ovsiankina has 
devised experiments to test the effect of interruption of tensional 
systems which are in action, and shows how they tend to relieve 
themselves when the interruption is at an end. Zeigarnik has in- 
vestigated the relation between interruption and memory, and 
finds that memory in connection with interrupted activity is better 
than memory in connection with completed activity. Lissner is 
responsible for much of the work on substitute activities, and Dembo 
has contrived, heartlessly enough, to experiment on ‘ Anger as a 
Dynamic Problem’. There are other pieces of experimental work 
described, and the chapter is exceedingly useful as a source of refer- 
ences. 
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Complaints about mis-prints are usually tiresome, but this book 
contains so many that one’s suspicions are aroused whenever the 
text is a little difficult to follow, and it is to be hoped that the 
translators will correct them if opportunity presents itself, though we 
all realise the negative valence attaching to such a task. We can 
hardly believe that Dr. Lewin wishes to say of a principle associated 
with the apostolic name of Kéhler that it “has been repeatedly 
emphasized but so far insufficiently needed ” (p. 215, n.). 


W. J. H. Sprorr. 
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VI—NEW BOOKS. 


Hume’s Dialogues Concerning Natural Religion. Edited with an Intro- 
duction by Norman Kemp Smitu. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1935. 
Pp. xii, 284. 10s. 6d. net. 


Hume’s Dialogues are enigmatic enough to stimulate curiosity, important 
enough to sustain the curiosity. How far, in writing them, did he try to 
express, how far to conceal, his own views? And what were the views 
concealed or half-concealed, expressed or half-expressed ? Did he cir- 
culate the Dialogues among his friends in order to influence the friends, 
or just to entertain them with “the best thing he ever wrote”? Did he 
refrain from publishing them during his lifetime because he longed for 
peace and quiet? If so, did he regret The Natural History of Religion? 
Was it vanity or zealotry that made him so determined to have them 
published posthumously, and if it was zeal, zeal for what ? 

These questions are enigmatic, and some of them are important, both 
on account of the historical influence of the Dialogues upon the deistic 
type of ‘theism ’’, and also on account of their bearing upon the general 
interpretation of Hume’s philosophy. Was Hume sceptic or “ naturalist ”, 
and, in either case, was it divinity or school metaphysics that he chiefly 
abhorred ? 

Regarding some of these problems, Mr. Smith gives a welcome indication 
of “fuller discussion elsewhere ” from his pen. Regarding others we are 
materially assisted by the present volume, and that in several ways. For, 
firstly, Mr. Smith has given us a text that is indispensable. Secondly, 
he has provided us, sparingly but most effectively, with corroborative 
contemporary evidence drawn from a wide variety of sources including 
Hume’s other writings. Thirdly, he has supplied a lucid analysis of the 
argument and a carefully-argued presentation of his own conclusions 
concerning it. I shall discuss these points seriatim. 

(1) No reasonable complaint can be brought against Baron Hume, the 
philosopher’s nephew, for the text he originally published. It was a good 
and careful text, and therefore was printed unaltered by subsequent 
editors. Nevertheless there are obvious advantages in having accurate 
information about the original manuscript (now in the possession of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh) and of the alterations in it. Some of these, 
it is true, are short and trivial but others are substantial and important. 
Accordingly Hume-enthusiasts as well as Hume-philologists have reason 
to be grateful to the present editor for the pains he has taken in dating the 
important variations. If Mr. Smith is right, the latest additions were the 
most negative in the book. This might be disputed on the ground that 
the chief of them consists of a hypothetical protasis followed by an 
ironical apodosis. But if it were true it would be interesting, even granting 
that the inference would be dubious. (Did Hume become more of an ag- 
nostic at the end of his days, or only franker ? In the former case has the 
fact more than biographical significance ?) 
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(2) The corroborative material includes (a) some presumptive evidence 
concerning Hume’s attitude towards the Calvinism of the Borders, (b) 
a general account, derived principally from his other writings, of Hume’s 
attitude towards religion and, especially, towards Christianity, (c) a reas- 
oned explanation, largely historical, of the apparent anomaly that Hume 
did not call himself an atheist although, according to Mr. Smith, he was 
making “‘a direct attack upon the whole theistic position ”, (d) a comparison 
of the Enquiry with the Dialogues, (e) Boswell’s fascinating account of 
his interview with Hume in Hume’s last days, quoted in extenso from the 
Isham Papers, (f) a long excerpt from Bayle concerning Strato to the 
general effect that every philosophy must run upon an ultimate pretty 
soon, so why not very soon. (It seems plain that this view was incorpor- 
ated in the Dialogues, and we know from certain jottings that Hume had 
marked it.) 

(3) The editor’s central theme, however, is the question of Hume’s 
intention in the dialogues. He argues uncompromisingly that Philo 
“from start to finish represents Hume ”’, and that Hume manages the entire 
discussion in such a way as to give Philo precisely the opportunities that 
he wants. Cleanthes, it is held, is Hume’s mouthpiece when he agrees 
with Philo (explicitly or in a preparatory fashion) and not otherwise. 
Furthermore, Philo’s intention is to expose the argument from design 
(more accurately the argument fo design) except in a watery sense in which 
the agreements as well as the disagreements between its friends and its 
foes become vague and sodden. Cleanthes remains nominally the hero, 
and is awarded the victor’s palm by his admiring nephew, Pamphilus, 
who is supposed to narrate the conversation. In reality, however, his 
prominence is dramatic, not essential. There would be a loss of interest 
otherwise. Besides, Cleanthes has a certain limited grasp of “the experi- 
mental mode of reasoning” in these subjects. 

Despite his statement that Philo represents Hume himself (p. 76) Mr. 
Smith also says (p. 74) that ‘‘ Hume’s own teaching is not presented through 
any one of the characters ; it is developed in and through the argument 
as a whole, something of his own beliefs being put into the mouths of all 
three.” These two statements, taken together, seem dubiously consistent, 
but if the question of their verbal consistency in all their parts be waived 
the conclusion would seem to be that all of Philo and something of the 
others was Hume. The natural interpretation of the first part of Mr. 
Smith’s second statement, however, would be that Hume, like many other 
dialogue writers, did not identify himself with any one character (pitting 
himself against the others), but attempted to develop certain points of 
view, which were sometimes consistent and sometimes not. In that case 
Philo would not be Hume, unless by an oversight on the author’s part. 

On the whole I am inclined to suppose that this latter way of interpreting 
the dialogues is the truer. We know, indeed, from Hume’s Letters that 
he hoped Sir Gilbert Elliot would help him with the statement of Cleanthes’ 
views, since Elliot ‘“‘ would not have been averse’? to such sentiments, 
while Hume ‘could have supported the character of Philo naturally 
enough”. And it is obvious that Hume supported the character of 
Philo with much greater gusto than any other. This, however, is not a 
proof that Hume, in his own opinion at least, was not astride all his puppets. 

I think, however, that Mr. Smith has made a much stronger case for the 
virtual identity of Hume with Philo than, antecedently, I should have 
supposed to be possible. 

If we hold that some one of the characters in the dialogues was Hume 
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in some pre-eminent sense, we have to ask, firstly, which of the characters 
was Hume; and secondly, what, in that case, Hume’s contention was. 

Obviously Demea was not that character, and, despite Mr. Hendel, that 
character can scarcely have been Pamphilus. The choice, consequently, 
is between Cleanthes and Philo. 

Dugald Stewart held that Cleanthes, having been proclaimed the 
victor by Pamphilus, “is to be considered as speaking Mr. Hume’s real 
opinions”. Mr. Laing says bluntly that “ according to the thesis of this 
book . . . Cleanthes is Hume ”’, the thesis being that Hume was not a 
sceptic but an empiricist and a “moderate”, who “sought to meet 
scepticism and to defend the common opinions in these matters against 
the destructive influence of rational inquiry”. Mr. Taylor thinks that 
Hume agreed with Cleanthes’ “opinions”, not necessarily with his 
arguments; and several other interpreters have said the same sort of 
thing. 

If Mr. Taylor were right in his interpretation of the sense in which Hume 
was a “‘ moderate” in religion, and if Mr. Laing were right in regarding 
Hume as a moderate in philosophy, we should certainly expect Cleanthes 
to be Hume, but it seems to me to be incredible that the dramatic Cleanthes 
in the dialogue expressed Hume’s “real opinions”. That hypothesis, 
it is true, would not be utterly ruined by the letter to Elliot. Hume, for 
dramatic purposes, might have wanted to know how somebody else would 
state his own Humian point of view. But, when Elliot’s help was negli- 
gible, how could we then understand why Hume presented Cleanthes’ case 
so very weakly, why Cleanthes was so nearly silent between Parts III. 
and XII., and why at the end it was Philo who dominated what had then 
become a very one-sided conversation ? No doubt Hume was and thought 
himself “artful”. If he were Philo he would have shown a certain artful- 
ness in continuing to accord to Cleanthes so much ostensible deference. 
But where is the artfulness of making a weak case for the popular side if 
your serious intention is to vindicate the popular side ? 

Accordingly, if Hume in a special sense was one of the interlocutors, 
we must agree with Mr. Smith that he was Philo. In that case we have 
to ask what precisely Philo meant to convey. 

If we take Philo’s contentions at their face value we have to say that 
in the first eleven parts the only one of Cleanthes’ contentions that really 
embarrassed him was the argument that the indications of a Great Archi- 
tect’s work carried conviction immediately ‘“‘ with a force resembling 
sensation”. Apart from that Philo asserts quite unambiguously that 
the argument to design is empirically weak, being based upon an un- 
paralleled instance, that mind need not be orderly and certainly need not 
be the sole source of order (since empirically it seems to spring from merely 
biological sources which would therefore seem to be the cause of its pro- 
duction of order), and that, in a moral regard, there can be no plausible 
reason why an omnipotent being who is perfectly benevolent should 
permit the existence of any evil at all. In the twelfth and concluding part, 
however, there is room for dispute regarding Philo’s precise meaning. 

He gives, he says, “his unfeigned sentiments”. Complete suspense 
of judgment is impossible, even granting that an eager controversialist 
who hates superstition may play the sceptic with some zest. Final causes 
do strike the mind even if it is careless, and the evidence for them, even 
if it is weak, has some force. On the other hand the dissimilitude between 
human and divine designing is as striking as the resemblance, and we 
obtain only a remote analogy between God’s supposed handiwork and 
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various “operations of nature, among the rest human thought”. (At 
this point Hume’s final revision destroys much of a concession he had 
formerly made to “mind”.) The analogy, therefore, while indisputable, 
is too vague for sensible men to quarrel about. They would be quarrelling 
about degrees, although they would have to admit that “the natural 
attributes of the deity have a greater resemblance to those of man, than 
his moral have to human virtues”. Vulgar superstition is not salutary 
even when it is popular Christianity. Morals are strong enough to stand 
on their own feet and are the better if they do. What is wanted is a 
philosophical religion, and such a “ religion ” states only that “ the cause 
or causes of order in the universe probably bear some remote analogy 
to human intelligence’’. Therefore let us accord to that proposition 
“a plain philosophical assent ”’. 

According to Mr. Smith, Philo says in effect, “I concede you a remote 
analogy, irrelevant to life and morals, nebulous as regards the distinction 
between ‘“‘ nature’ and “mind”. Is it worth our while quarrelling about 
so slight a thing?” The alternative explanation would be that the 
thing was not slight, and was Hume’s conviction as well as a concession 
he was prepared to make; in other words that Hume was in earnest in 
repudiating ‘“‘atheism”’, although he regarded the greater part of current 
Christian theism either as superstition or as bad philosophy. 

The difference between these two interpretations is (I submit) quite 
considerable, and Mr. Smith’s readers must decide for themselves which 
interpretation is the more probable, having regard to all that he says. 
There is no great difficulty on either of them in giving a plausible exegesis 
of Philo’s parting quip: “To be a philosophical sceptic is, in a man of 
letters, the first and most essential step towards being a sound believing 
Christian’. This statement applies to “men of letters”, i.e. to cultured 
persons who know something of philosophy. It is not necessarily the 
credo of one particular man of letters, viz., Hume himself. It is certainly 
a jest in a part of it, and it may be mere irony, with special reference to 
Hume’s own case. On the other hand, it may also mean “A philosopher 
may very well be a Christian, but he will never be a reasonable and phil- 
osophical Christian if he does not begin with an adequate and sincere 
appreciation of the force of the sceptical arguments”. It would not 
follow, of course, that every man of letters who took the first step, would 
necessarily find that his next steps led him to Christianity. That would 
be true only if a reasonable Christianity were coincident (not merely con- 
sistent) with philosophical religion. 

JouHN 


Sigmund Freud: An Autobiographical Study. (International Psycho- 
analytical Library.) London: Hogarth Press, 1935. Pp. 137. 6s. 


Tuts book is a revised edition of the Autobiographical Study which was 
published in America in 1927, together with The Problem of Lay-Analysis, 
and under that title. It is irreproachably translated by James Strachey, 
and the present volume contains additional matter by the author, bringing 
it up to date. 

It is not Freud’s purpose to tell us much about his life history ; indeed, 
there may not be much to tell, and anecdotal reminiscences are scattered 
about his works as evidence of his theories, so that there may not be many 
left worth recounting. 
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He was born at Freiburg, in Moravia, and when he was four years old 

he was brought to Vienna, where he was a successful pupil at the Gymnasium 
and became a student at the University in 1873. Here his first social 
troubles began: he was a Jew. He worked in the physiology laboratory 
of Briicke, and in 1882 joined the staff of the General Hospital. His 
interest in physiology continued, particularly in the physiology of the 
nervous system, and he worked in the Institute of Cerebral Anatomy on 
the functions of the medulla oblongata. He became famous for the 
accuracy of his diagnoses, and turned his attention to the study of nervous 
diseases in general. 

In 1885 he was awarded a travelling fellowship, and made for Paris, 
where he studied under Charcot at the Salpetriére. Fifty years ago Charcot 
was engaged in showing how closely hysterical symptoms can be imitated 
by hypnotic suggestion, and in proving that hysteria, in spite of its name, 
can be found in males as well as females. 

In 1886 Freud returned to Vienna and had to give an account of himself 
at the Society of Medicine. He was practically given the lie direct, and 
obstacles were put in his way when he tried to get hold of a patient on 
whom he could demonstrate what he had learnt in France. Shortly 
afterwards, incredible as it may sound, he was “ excluded from the labora- 
tory of cerebral anatomy and for a whole session had nowhere to deliver 
my lectures.” 

Another interesting point is that Charcot himself was not particularly 
interested when Freud made the obvious suggestion that it would be 
interesting to see whether “‘in hysteria paralyses and anesthesias of the 
various parts of the body are demarcated according to the popular idea of 
their limits and not according to anatomical facts.” Such a view was 
carrying psycho-genesis too far. 

He now took to psycho-therapy and in 1889 went to Nancy to perfect 
his hypnotic technique under Liébault and Bernheim. 

Before he went to Paris, his mind was prepared for a psychological 
approach to mental abnormality. His friend Breuer, a distinguished 
family physician, had told him of a case of hysteria which he had cured by 
inducing the patient to remember decisive events in her past life. This 
had not been done in accordance with any plan, but it had just happened 
that the patient was relieved when she was able to give expression to the 
emotions associated with such occurrences. Freud was deeply impressed 
with this information, and when he returned from Nancy it was in order 
to recover memories of the past that he used hypnosis rather than to remove 
symptoms by suggestion. 

In 1895 appeared the ‘‘ Studien iiber Hysterie,” and the history of 
‘ Psycho-analysis’ begins. The story has been told many times. Why 
could the emotions connected with the traumatic events not display them- 
selves ? There must be some resistance. What was common to such 
resisted tendencies ? They were in disaccord with the overt ego, and 
they were concerned with sex. The decisive events and attitudes were 
traced to childhood, the theory of sexual development was elaborated, and 
bit by bit the great theoretic structure was built up. It is unfortunate 
that the story has not been brought up to date in the present work, and 
we are not told here, though we are told elsewhere, of the culminating 
invention of the Super-ego, and the discovery of the function of the 
conscious self. 

In 1906 he is joined by Bleuler and Jung, the latter of whom seceded 
shortly before the war. From now on the Freudian school grows, and the 
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framework is further elaborated by the investigations of Ferenczi, Abraham, 
Rank, Jones and others. Mythology, dreams, religion and society are all 
subjected to psycho-analytic interpretation, and the general verbiage of 
the theory seeps into every-day conversation. 

The war was a great help. ‘‘ The observation of war neuroses had at 
last opened the eyes of the medical profession to the importance of psycho- 
genesis in neurotic disturbances.” 

But, we are reminded, “ even to-day it is of course impossible for me to 
foresee the final judgment of posterity upon the value of psycho-analysis 
for psychiatry, psychology, and the mental sciences in general”. It would, 
indeed, be difficult to assess the value of psychoanalytic theory. For those 
who can hold it in their heads there is an explanation for almost all human 
behaviour, sometimes, alas, more than one. When we read the cogent 
argument, the clear sentences, the faultless prose, the appreciation of 
difficulties, the tentative and polite answers to objections, we are mesmerised 
and convinced ; when we attempt to explain the theory to any one else, 
we are unnerved. As the words come out of our mouths, we listen with 
the ears of our audience, and the critical judge, who watches us from 
within, murmurs: “‘ Far-fetched, far-fetched’’. But we have been caught 
like that before ; last time we stopped short at the Gidipus Complex, but 
now that we have digested that, why should we not, in the future, find 
ourselves accepting what seems so ‘ far-fetched’ now? Is it not our own 
inhibitions which give us indigestion? There’s the rub; an accusing 
finger points at us the moment we demur, and all the time, almost un- 
consciously, more and more of the theory peacefully penetrates and 
becomes part of the ordinary equipment of our thought. 

This peaceful penetration cannot be denied, and for that reason we say 
that Freud has done more for us than any modern psychologist, or, if we 
dare go so far, than any psychologist at all. For all of us now the people 
we meet and we ourselves are facades behind which forces operate in the 
dark. A man’s foibles and oddities are taken seriously, the element of 
personal satisfaction in belief is recognised, the fact that his prejudices and 
disgusts are not ‘ natural’ but call for explanation is admitted, man as a 
whole is regarded as being a proper subject for study, and the novelist and 
the psychologist are brought nearer one another. 

For all this Freud is mainly responsible. Of course, it may be that the 
evolution of man has reached a stage at which this investigation of himself 
becomes possible, but Freud is the most important spokesman of his time. 
In the pages of his work we meet real people and not laboratory extracts, 
and his greatest service to knowledge lies in the way he has stimulated our 
interest in ourselves and in one another. 

This is not to say that what he has told us about ourselves will prove 
false. It has proved so useful that it seems impossible that it should not 
be very nearly right, but even if it proved to be wrong he would have his 
hope gratified that he has “‘ opened up a pathway for an important advance 
in eur knowledge”. 

4 most as interesting as psycho-analysis itself is the social spectacle 
which its reception presents. As a sociological document the ‘ Autobio- 
graphical Study’ is invaluable; indeed, the anthropological approach, 
alone, saves us from rage and despair. Could we believe that a scientist 
could be ostracised by other scientists? And yet, first he is ostracised 
because he suggests that psychological causes operate in the production of 
mental disease, and then because he says that they are of a sexual nature. 
The first view undermines the emotional satisfactions vested in materialism, 
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and the second touches on a subject which, because of the sensitiveness 
displayed in that quarter, must be of vital importance in the structure of 
western society. 

Freud notes with a certain grimness the positions occupied by society in 
retreat: ‘ Perhaps it is true up to a point’ ; ‘The unconscious we accept, 
but we think the sexual factor grossly exaggerated’ ; and we are waiting 
for the time when, our wounds healed, we write books to prove that we 
knew what Freud told us years before he was ever thought of, and thus 
get our own back on the social enemy by proving that he was nothing but 
a plagiarist. 

Itis amusing to compare the social retreat before the Freudian armaments, 
with the retreat of the moderate Christians before the fire of criticism: 
‘Christianity is true up to a point, but the miraculous element has been 
grossly exaggerated, and in any case there is no cause for alarm because 
we have heard it all before from the Greeks’. 

And there is another comparison which has often been made between 
the two fields. No one who has read a book by Freud can help being 
impressed by his modesty, his undogmatic tone, and the way in which he 
searches out objections to his views, and anyone who has had the pleasure 
of meeting him has had his impressions confirmed by his willingness to 
discuss any part of his theory dispassionately. But when we are in the 
presence of his followers, we sometimes experience a certain difficulty when 
we want to give voice to our doubts. The reaction of society has provoked 
a counter-reaction in many of the followers of the Master, and we occa- 
sionally feel that we can no more call into question the validity of the 
(Edipus Complex than we could question the truth of the Immaculate 
Conception in the presence of converts of another kind. 

In his later life Freud has ‘“‘ returned to the cultural problems which had 
fascinated me long ago,” and has given us his brilliant speculations on 
civilisation and religion. And still we ask for more; but he is suffering 
from a grave disease, and perhaps we shall have to rest thankful for what 
we have received. 

This is not the place for expressions of good-will, but we cannot help 
feeling gratified to refiect that after all the appalling experiences he has 
been through, he is assured at this juncture of the affectionate sympathy 
of the thousands who have profited by his work. 

W. J. H. Sprorr. 


Locke and Scepticism. By Atspert Horstapter. New York, 1935. 
Pp. iv + 134. 


THE argument of this privately printed brochure runs as follows :— 

According to Locke the natural categories are substance, quality and 
relation, together with power and causation. Substance is the quality- 
less support of qualities. Two views of substance are possible. For the 
first it is an entity existing in and for itself, independently of its natural 
surroundings and of the qualities which it holds together. This may be 
termed the ‘ substrational’ view. For the second, it is the ‘‘ whole natural 
situation ” at any moment which provides a base for qualities, and this 
is the ‘ contextual’ view of substance. Locke adopts the first and herein 
lies the explanation of the fundamental scepticism of the Essay. 

There are many particular substances, but each particular substance 
is more than substance as such, for the latter, being itself without quality, 
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could not introduce diversity into itself. Existence under the special 
conditions of a particular time and place accounts for this diversity and 
is Locke’s principle of individuation. The differentiation reveals itself 
in quality. Quality is necessary to substance to give it being as an in- 
dividual thing, and substance is necessary to quality to provide it with an 
existential basis of inherence. Qualities of bodies may be divided into 
three main groups, primary, secondary and powers. Of these the primary 
are the most important, for they are the qualities “‘in terms of which the 
constitutions of bodily substances must fundamentally and irreducibly 
be explained” (p. 14). In other words, these are not qualities belonging 
to bodies as the result of their constitution, but they are qualities in virtue 
of which bodies can have constitutions. The third natural category is 
relation, although, for Locke, its nature is incomprehensible, as may well 
be seen to be inevitable in the case of causation, since on a substrational 
view a causal relation between substances must for ever remain inexplicable. 

Now mind, being part of nature, is also conceived by Locke in terms of 
the above categories. It is a substance in the substrational sense. The 
totality of relations between mind and itself, its own body, other bodies 
and other minds is the mind’s experience. This experience is mental life, 
a unique quality of a substance. Its primary experiences are sensation 
and reflection, the former involving, we may suppose, three factors, the 
mind, the body and other bodies. Reflection is the mind’s perception of 
its own operations. What the mind perceives in sensation and reflection 
are ideas, and these again are unique, belonging only to mental life and 
being themselves neither substance, quality nor relation. Now though 
Locke thinks that sensation has a reference beyond the mind to things 
outside, perception is immediately of ideas and these ideas are within the 
mind. Thus the mind must be conceived as a self-contained microcosm, 
consisting of inaccessible substance, its operations and its ideas. 

To perceive an idea, however, in sensation or reflection is not to know. 
Indeed, ideas-as-given need to be transformed in some degree if they are 
to become instruments to be used in the gaining of knowledge. The mind 
has various powers by means of which this transformation takes place. 
As a bare minimum each idea must be retained and discerned, and the 
moment it is discerned as being itself and not another it is an idea-as- 
taken. The distinction between ideas-as-given and ideas-as-taken is 
partly Locke’s distinction between simple and complex, but not wholly. 
For the discerned idea may be thought of as a simple idea-as-taken. But 
the mind can also combine, name and abstract, and thereby frame an 
idea which becomes a symbol for many. Once the mind has learnt to 
generalise, ideas of modes and substances become possible, deriving 
ultimately from ideas-as-given, although there seems to be an element 
not so derived in ideas of substances. 

For knowledge we require propositions. These are mental construc- 
tions, constructed of ideas-as-taken, some of which are particular, being 
still ‘ bound to existential conditions ’, while others are freed from these 
conditions and are universal. To know is to perceive an agreement or 
disagreement between the taken ideas expressed in the proposition. These 
agreements may be of four sorts: (1) Identity. Here in perceiving the 
nature of the ideas-as-taken the mind perceives the necessity of the 
telation. (2) Relation. Identity is one form of relation, so what holds 
of it will hold of relations in general except that in some cases the whole 
evidence necessary to enable the mind to perceive the relation may not 
be immediately before it. It must then perceive mediately, that is to 
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say, by reason. In both these cases we are concerned merely with the 
nature of ideas-as-taken and with what pertains to them necessarily, 
This, however, is not so in the remaining cases. (3) Coexistence. Here 
we still seek a necessary relation between ideas-as-taken, but the ground 
of our search is now a given relation of association in experience. (4) 
Real Existence. Here it might be thought that the external object be- 
comes itself one of the terms related. But this would contradict Locke’s 
general theory. If we propose to remain consistent we ean only suppose 
that an idea-as-taken is applied here to an-idea-as-given and asserted 
to be the same as it. But this brings up the fundamental difficulty in 
the theory. Some ideas and some propositions have a reference beyond 
ideas-as-taken and ideas-as-given to external physical objects. This 
reference we may call transcendental. But how is it to be justified ? 
From the nature of the case, on Locke’s substrational theory, the mind 
cannot get outside itself. Yet knowledge could only occur in these cases 
if the mind had, firstly, a certain knowledge of a relation between its 
ideas (the ideas being of a nature permitting such a relation) and secondly, 
an equally certain knowledge that such relations and such ideas were 
adequate as representing the transcendent real. (Hofstadter suggests a 
telescoping of the four-fold division of IV. i. of the Hssay with the three- 
fold division of the ‘ degrees of knowledge’ in IV. ii. We may reclassify 
them as follows: (1) intuition of certain simple relations following 
necessarily from ideas, (2) demonstration of relations equally necessary, 
(3) an intuitive or demonstrative knowledge of necessary connections, 
unlimited in scope, which shall also be mediate knowledge of transcend- 
ental objects, (4) mediate and limited knowledge of real particular 
existences. ) 

The grounds of Locke’s scepticism are now laid bare. Our failure is 
a failure to find necessary connections between ideas (the vast majority 
of which, be it remembered, are ideas of secondary qualities) which can 
be referred transcendentally to substantial things. Locke seeks to save 
himself from scepticism by holding that we do know self, God and external 
objects. But then, if we accept Locke’s theory of knowledge as pro- 
pounded in the first chapters of Book IV, it is not possible to know any 
of these with certainty. For on Locke’s theory any transcendental refer- 
ence is suspect and its truth cannot possibly be verified. But if we inquire 
further as to the grounds of this scepticism it is the theory that mind is a 
microcosm perceiving its own ideas within it. And this theory in its turn 
is the outcome of viewing mind as substance in the substrational sense. 
To save ourselves we might accept idealism or return to the other, the 
contextual, view of substance; and it is this latter alternative which 
Mr. Hofstadter finds most satisfactory. The book ends with a short 
chapter on Locke’s theory of language, in which confirmation is found for 
the main argument. 

By way of criticism I may point out that this interesting thesis is 
not entirely new. Readers of the works of Prof. F. J. E. Woodbridge 
will already be acquainted with the main theme, though it is worked out 
here more fully, I believe, than in any of Woodbridge’s books. Before 
passing to examine the main argument there are one or two general points 
that should be made. Firstly, Mr. Hofstadter confines himself to the 
Essay. This is to be regretted, for the two early drafts and the journals 
of Locke throw much light on the argument of the Essay. For instance, 
what the author says of Locke’s theories of space, of causation and of 
mode (simple and mixed) would, I believe, be considerably modified if 
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these other papers of Locke were studied. Again Mr. Hofstadter’s accounts 
of universals and of relations are, in my opinion, weak, and yet they form 
an essential basis for Locke’s theory of knowledge. Nor am I sure that 
the division of ideas into ideas-as-given and ideas-as-taken fully con- 
forms with Locke’s intentions. But to turn to the main point. I find it 
difficult to believe that Locke’s scepticism is the consequence of his 
adopting a false theory of substance. His theory of substance is so am- 
biguous that it is hardly possible to say what he meant by it, and it seems 
dangerous to turn it into an explicit ‘substrational’ theory in the sense 
described. None the less Mr. Hofstadter might argue that this theory 
is implicit in the Zssay and forms the real, if assumed, basis of its reasoning. 
But I should still find it difficult to see in it the explanation of Locke’s 
scepticism because the explanation surely lies elsewhere. It lies in the 
view that the mind’s immediate object is idea, as Mr. Hofstadter would 
agree. But then this view is the outcome of Locke’s belief that the senses 
are illusory and do not reveal reality as it is, and not of any substrational 
theory of substance. Moreover, the theory of knowledge which Mr. 
Hofstadter sets out as Locke’s is, in effect, merely one strand in Locke’s 
whole theory, the strand which is uppermost in the opening chapters of 
Book IV. There is another strand for which knowledge is direct appre- 
hension of the real. It appears in IV., ix., x., xi., and it would have been 
the only theory, no doubt, if Locke could have squared it with his 
empiricism and with the theory of representative perception. This is 
evident from Draft A of the Hssay. The theory which appears in the 
opening chapters of Book IV. is put forward in order to avoid the scep- 
ticism inevitable, Locke thought, upon the acceptance of the sort of 
theory of knowledge which he had first in mind, and which presumably 
Mr. Hofstadter would now wish us to accept. Locke’s new theory in 
its turn also leads to scepticism, particularly as to our knowledge of the 
external world, but it does give room for certain knowledge in the case 
of mathematics and possibly morals. But the scepticism about our know- 
ledge of the external world is throughout the outcome of the acceptance 
of the theory of representative perception and this comes from realising 
that ‘things are not what they appear’. As long as that theory rules our 
minds, some element of scepticism appears to be inevitable, whatever 
view of substance we take. 

Though it is difficult for these reasons to accept the main argument, 
the acuteness, the thoroughness and the suggestiveness of this study of 
the Essay deserve a word of praise. If, as appears to be the case, this is 
a maiden effort, it is certainly full of promise. 

R. I. Aaron. 


La notion de fait psychique : Essai sur les rapports du physique et du mental. 
By R. Buancut. Paris, Alcan, 1935. Pp. 401. 40 fr. 


THis seems to me to be an interesting and important book, which clings 
with great tenacity to its special theme. 

There may, indeed, be nothing very novel in the author’s general con- 
tention that “‘ psychological realism ”’ is our philosophical enemy number 1, 
and that particular pains should be taken to show that psychical fact 
does not duplicate physical or form the object of a special natural science. 
For Mach and James, the behaviourists and many neutral monists have 
said the same. In a pair of careful appendices, however, M. Blanché 
argues that neither Mach nor James really succeeded in escaping from 
psychological realism, and that James in particular did not disentangle 
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the separate strands in the affair. In short, this book claims a heari 
because of the special form in which it advances its general thesis, 

According to M. Blanché, psychological realists huddle together several 
different but quite genuine dualities in an unintelligible fusion. The first 
of these is the distinction between sensa (images) and objects, and in this 
case the object (or, in the end, the objective world) is a construction from 
(and of) sensa according to sundry relations such as causal determinism. 
Hence there is no room for a psychical sensum additional to the con- 
stituents of the objective world. (The author denies that relating or any 
other intellectual operation is a natural event.) The second duality is 
between mind and (material) reality. Here the mind makes nature, and 
consequently cannot be a part of its own construction. But there is a third 
duality of even greater moment ; and that is the dual réle of the sentient 
body. 

In one sense a human body, even when it is writing a novel, is a physical 

object just as clearly as pen or ink. Yet my body is mine, and yours is 
yours, in quite a special sense. The subjective hic et nunc is not simply 
a spatio-temporal position related objectively to this or the other illic et 
tunc. In a way that is absolute for each subject it is a unique centre 
of reference. Again, there are private bodily experiences that can never 
be legitimately included in any physical construction of the objective world, 
and these, according to M. Blanché, indicate an “‘ I” for each “‘ me” and 
individuate the different thinking selves. (The purely logical function of 
thought, he holds, is an affair of ‘‘ consciousness in general.”) He further 
maintains that volition, and even sentiment, are so closely allied to the 
order of logic as scarcely to be distinguishable from it. (Thus he holds 
that an appetition of x is really the judgment that x is good.) Our cor- 
poreal] pleasures and pains, however, have the same sort of subjective 
centrality as our other private experiences and form the matrix of all our 
values. 

The author expresses great indebtedness to M. Brunschvicg and has a 
wide acquaintance with European philosophical literature. As is obvious, 
his outlook is largely Kantian, but although he mentions Kant’s name 
pretty frequently he avoids Kantian exegesis. 

I have to confess that I have not found in his pages (a) any sufficient 
ground for distinguishing between the sensa that contribute to the con- 
struction of physical objects and those that do not ; (6) any obvious reason 
why private sensa should not contribute to some intellectual construction, 
however different that might be from the construction of a physical object ; 
(c) any sufficient reason why these private sensa are fitted for the important 
role of being central in sense-perspectives ; (d) any adequate discussion of 
their relation to the Ego, and of the way in which they individuate persons. 
Nevertheless, M. Blanché has discussed these matters (although, as I think, 
rather sketchily) and he may well have heen much more successful than I 
am inclined to suppose. In any case the caution and sobriety of an 
argument that is full but never prolix make his book, in my judgment, 
worthy of close and wide attention. 

Joun Lamp. 


Pareto’s General Sociology, A Physiologist’s Interpretation. By LAWRENCE 
J. HeEnprERSON. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1935. 
Pp. vii, 119. 5s. 6d. net. 


WHEN a book extends to four volumes, 2051 pages, costs $20, and has won 
for its author the reputation of being ‘the Marx of the bourgeoisie’ and 
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the converter of Mussolini from socialism, like Pareto’s T'rattato di Sociologia 
Generale, now translated into English, it is evident that a special effort 
must be made to get others besides professors of sociology to read it. This 
would seem to be the task Prof. Henderson has undertaken. He chats 
pleasantly about Pareto, while making little or no attempt to explain what 
his actual doctrine was, beyond explaining a few technical terms like 
‘residue ’ and ‘derivation’. It is only from a footnote (p. 54) that we 
learn that Pareto had realised the importance (and difficulty) of the 
‘theorem ’ that “‘ the logico-experimental truth of a theory and its social 
utility are independent and neither is to be regarded a priori as establish- 
ing a presumption in favour of the other”. Yet he admits that Pareto 
“ adopts a norm of utility that is nearly equivalent to survival value in biol- 
ogy, and, unfortunately, though fairly serviceable, equally vague”. Here 
there would seem to be a blatant contradiction, which should not have been 
passed over so lightly, especially at a time when so many professors are 
groaning under the heels of dictators, that even their apparently ‘ free’ 
colleagues might well begin to suspect that their own opinions also may 
well be (less obtrusively) moulded by social pressure. In point of fact it 
is a mark of every positive and scientific theory of truth to recognise the 
close connection between truth and survival-value, and it would seem to 
be also a vital necessity of every theory of truth (even though most of them 
ignore their duty) to establish some distinction between them. But Prof. 
Henderson contents himself with expressing his high opinion of Pareto’s 
work. Pareto’s book is “indispensable” and “a work of genius” (p. 
59), and ‘‘industry, skill, method, encyclopedic knowledge, initiative, 
originality, stubborn, consecutive, continuous thought are terms that 
describe it” (p. 58). 

Prof. Henderson’s actual essay is plain sailing enough ; but rather more 
than half his book is occupied by Notes on such topics as the unpopularity 
of Macchiavelli, and Willard Gibbs’s Phase Rule, and adorned with mathe- 
matical equations. These Notes do not seem to be called for by anything 
in Pareto, but no doubt serve the useful purpose of protecting a Harvard 
professor against the deadly charge of culpable frivolity in writing a popular 
essay. Still Prof. Henderson may be congratulated on having produced 
an excellent appetiser to Pareto, which can be relished even by those who 
(like the writer) do not expect to live long enough to peruse his hero’s 
magnum opus. 

F. C. S. Schiller. 


Logique, Mathématiques et Connaissance de la Réalité. By Hans Haun. 
Translated by E. Voumttemin. Introduction by M. Paris: 
Hermann & Cie, 1931. Pp. 51. 10 fr. 


Tus pamphlet might be described as Logical Positivism without Tears. 
It can be warmly recommended to those whose curiosity about the doctrines 
of the Viennese circle has been checked by a glimpse of the elaborate 
technical apparatus employed in such a book as Carnap’s Logische Syntax 
der Sprache. The report of two public lectures (delivered in Vienna in 
1932) is not a satisfactory medium for the exposition of a complicated 
theory. Within the limits dictated by the nature of the occasion, however, 
the late Prof. Hahn succeeded admirably in discussing the main contentions 
of Logical Positivism in a ‘ popular’ and summary fashion but with no 
lack of precision. (How difficult this kind of popularisation must be any- 
body who has suffered the facetiousness and inaccuracy of ‘ carpet-slipper ’ 
science will know.) 
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Prof. Hahn lays proper emphasis on the importance of giving a satis- 
factory account of the ‘a priori,’ especially of mathematics and logic. 
This is the main issue between rationalism and empiricism ; here Logical 
Positivism must justify its claim to bear the qualifying adjective and to 
have improved upon the earlier empiricism of Locke, Hume, J. 8. Mill e 
al. The solution sketched is attributed to Wittgenstein. ‘ Laws’ of 
logic are the explicit formulations of linguistic conventions, state the rules 
according to which symbols are used. Deduction, whether in logic or 
mathematics, consists in the exhibition of identities, 7.e., the transformation 
of symbols or combinations of symbols into other symbols of identical 
meaning. The objection that this view degrades mathematics to a process 
of trivial translations (Poincaré) is met by reference to the fragmentary 
character of our knowledge. Were we omniscient, the use of logical 
constants would be unnecessary : since we are not, calculation and deduc- 
tion provide the technique for the organisation of knowledge (only God 
can afford not to be a mathematician). Scientific theories are in a some- 
what different position; not only do they organise knowledge already 
acquired, but by going beyond the evidence (especially by the use of un- 
restricted generality) can be used for prediction. Thus Hahn, unlike 
Mach, would not prohibit the use of such terms as ether, electron, etc. 
As a basis for deductions which can be empirically verified, the scientific 
hypothesis has a use. But questions concerning the ‘reality’ of the 
‘ objects > mentioned in it are devoid of sense. 

This general position has been made much clearer by Carnap’s later 
work (op. cit.); that the reader will probably return to these researches 
with fresh insight into their importance is a measure of the excellence of 
these lucid and witty lectures. 

M. Brack. 
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VII.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


ERKENNTNIS. Band 5, Heft 1—This number consists entirely of the 
proceedings of the Vorkonferenz der Internationalen Kongresse fiir Einheit 
der Wissenschaft held at Prague from August 30 to September 1, 1934. 
Preface. Then, Philipp Frank (Prague), Die Prager Vorkonferenz, 1934. 
[Out of research into the foundations of mathematics, logical analysis, 
Machian positivism, and American pragmatism, there has arisen the move- 
ment known variously as ‘ Neo-positivism ’, ‘ Logical Empiricism ’, 
“Scientismus ’, and ‘ Logistic’. This movement, which has put meta- 
physics everywhere on the defensive, aims at unifying all branches of 
science through the construction of a uniform scientific language.] Charles 
W. Morris (Chicago), The Relation of the Formal and Empirical Sciences 
within Scientific Empiricism. [‘‘ Logical analysis is the determination of 
what we are committed to within the domain of symbols if we allow a 
certain habit in the use of symbols to proceed.” But the determination of 
the consequences of following a rule in the domain of symbols is no less an 
empirical question than the determination of the consequences of following 
any other rule of action. Moreover, meaning varies with data and purpose. 
We approach empirical data in terms of sets of meanings which are changed 
by contact with new data and by change in human purposes. But acting 
on new meanings brings new data and new purposes and so the process 
continues. “‘ Presuppositions can be made an object of empirical study 
even though in this study presuppositions are operative.”’] Otto Neurath 
(The Hague). Hinheit der Wissenchaft als Aufgabe. [Even if we succeed in 
carrying out the three-fold programme of ‘Scientismus’, Empiricism, 
Physicalism, Unification of Science, we shall not reach one system to set 
over against reality. The system is a scientific fraud. There is always 
more than one way of deriving from the available data predictions which 
are in accord with science. The multiplicity of possible systems of pre- 
diction cannot be ruled out logically ; it is the mark of a pseudo-rationalist 
to refer to the real world, or to speak of the certainty of any propositions, or 
to assume that sense-data support only one system. The unity of science 
is not a logical, but a practical, historical, affair. It depends on the 
decisions of individual scientists.] Kasimir Adjukiewicz (Lemberg). 
Die wissenchaftliche Weltperspektive. [The rules governing the meaning 
of the symbols in a language are of three kinds (1) axiomatic rules which 
require an unconditional acceptance of certain propositions ; (2) deductive 
rules which require the acceptance of certain propositions provided certain 
other propositions are accepted ; (3) empirical rules which require the 
acceptance of certain propositions in virtue of the occurrence of certain 
sense-data. Propositions dictated by empirical rules can be legitimately 
rejected only when the relevant sense-data are not present. The acceptance 
or rejection of propositions arrived at by inductive reasoning is not deter- 
mined by the rules. The totality of the propositions obtained from the 
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rules of a given language and certain sense-data is called the World- 
perspective of the language in relation to these data. World-perspectives 
depend (a) on sense-data ; (6) on the conceptual apparatuses of the lan- 
guages to which they belong. Science uses a changing apparatus of concepts 
and one limited so as to avoid contradictions both formal and empirical 
(i.e., illusions). One cannot from the point of view of one World-perspective 
pass judgment on the propositions belonging to another.] Rudolph 
Carnap (Prague). Formalwissenchaft und Realwissenschaft. [The differ- 
ence between ‘formal’ and ‘real’ sciences is that the former consist of 
analytic propositions, whereas the latter contain synthetic propositions. 
A proposition is analytic when it is unconditionally valid according to the 
transformation-rules of the language to which it belongs, or, more precisely, 
when it is a consequence of the null-class of propositions. A proposition is 
said to be contradictory when it is unconditionally invalid, or, more pre- 
cisely, when every proposition of the language is a consequence of it. 
Synthetic propositions are those which are neither analytic nor contradic- 
tory. The language of science could without impoverishment be recon- 
structed so as to include only synthetic propositions. Logic and mathe- 
matics are simply calculuses which facilitate the manipulation of synthetic 
propositions. As for syntactical propositions, they belong either to logic 
or mathematics. Some of them can be formulated in the language to 
which they refer, but not all. For example, the concepts ‘ analytic in the 
language L1’ cannot be defined with the resources of LI itself, but only 
with those of a richer language L2.] Hans Reichenbach (Istanbul). 
Warscheinlichkeitslogik. [The task of the logic of probability is to assign 
to a proposition a truth-value measured by a fraction between 0 and 1. 
Probability cannot be ascribed to propositions taken singly because the 
degree of probability of a single proposition is not verifiable. Therefore one 
must adopt a frequency theory, in which probabilities are measured by the 
limits of frequencies. Probability propositions refer to infinite sequences 
which are given not intensionally but extensionally. In reality, only a 
finite sequence can ever be given. Therefore probability logic requires a 
principle of induction. The problem of induction can be solved if the 
inferred members of the infinite sequences of propositions to which the 
frequency theory is applied are regarded, not as true or false, but as more 
or less probable. Probability logic contains two-valued logic as a special 
ease. We must consider a single proposition as a single-termed sequence 
whose probability, reckoned in terms of a frequency for which it supplies 
the only evidence, must be either 0 or 1.] Janina Hosiasson (Warsaw). 
Wahrscheinlichkeit und Schluss aus Teilpraemissen. [It is not always the 
case that the probability of a proposition relative to certain data depends 
on the amount which the data have to be amplified in order to entail the 
proposition. It is so however in the case of inductive inference, and also 
in the case of the comparative probability of two propositions in relation to 
the same data. The views of Mazurkiewicz concerning probability are 
compared with those of Keynes.] Ernest Nagel (New York). The Logic 
of Reduction in the Sciences. [Distinguishes six different senses of the 
term ‘reduction ’ as applied to the sciences. (1) Selective reduction where 
the total behaviour of an entity is subordinated to certain isolated phases, 
e.g., the explanation of the movement of an organism in terms of the laws of 
mechanics. (2) Constitutive reduction, when an entity E is analysed in 
terms of a complex G of entities a... an in such a way that any entity 
similar to E is analysable in terms of entities similar to the a’s; e¢.g., 
the reduction of physical bodies to material elements. (3) Constitutive 
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reduction is called characteristic when phases of the behaviour of the entity 
reduced are deducible from the defining properties of its constituents, 
(4) Characteristic reduction of two entities is called complete when different 
phases of their behaviour are related by a function which is deducible from 
the laws governing their constituents. (5) The proof that the laws of 
different sciences dealing with different phases of behaviour are identical 
in formal structure constitutes formal reduction. (6) Theories in every 
science must be capable of being translated into statements about the con- 
tent of possible sensuous experience. For in the material of sense is to be 
found the meaning of, as well as the evidence for, all material propositions, 
The analysis of propositions so as to exhibit their reference to the qualita- 
tive continuum is called epistemic reduction.] Moritz Schlick (Vienna). 
Ueber den Begriff der Ganzheit. [The concept of a whole, which has been 
much misused by philosophers, can be usefully employed if it is carefully 
defined. The distinction between ‘ genuine wholes’ and ‘ mere sums’ is 
really a distinction between different methods of description. Everything 
that can be described ‘ organically ’ can also be described ‘ summatively ’. 
It is simply a question of convenience.] Edgar Zilsel (Vienna). P, 
Jordans Versuch den Vitalismus quantenmechanisch zu retten. [Jordan 
has tried to find support for vitalism in the quantum theory. But the 
mere fact that distortions due to observation occur in biology and psy- 
chology does not make them like quantum physics. Such distortions are 
allowed for also in the classical physics. Where quantum physics differs 
from classical physics is that in it the laws which govern these distortions 
are only statistical. But every state of consciousness and _ biological 
reaction can probably be correlated with a statistical average of innumer- 
able atomic elementary processes, so that we need not take into account 
the exact nature of single elementary events. Thus the ‘indeterminate- 
ness ’ of quantum mechanics is in biology statistically equated out.] 

Band 5, Heft 2-3. Continuation of the proceedings of the Prager Vorkon- 
ferenz der Internationalen Kongresse fiir Einheit der Wissenchaft. Philipp 
Frank (Prague). Zeigt sich in der modernen Physik ein Zug zu einer 
spiritualistischen Auffassung ? [Modern physics is not, as political re- 
actionaries wish to believe, more animistic than Newtonian physics. 
Wherever in the theory of relativity there is reference to an observer, a 
reference to a measuring instrument would serve as well. That every 
proposition is ultimately about observations is as true of classical as of 
quantum physics. Nor is Einstein’s physics more mathematical than 
Newton’s. It merely substitutes one set of differential equations for 
another. What has been discovered recently is that Newtonian equations 
which apply to bodies of average size and moderate velocity do not apply 
to very small or very fast bodies. There is no mystery about the fact that 
the world obeys the laws of mathematics. For the propositions of mathe- 
matics are analytic, and so say nothing about the world.] Alfred Tarski 
(Warsaw). Hinige methodologische Untersuchungen weber die Definier 
barkeit der Begriffe. [Proves that for a sign ‘a’ to be definable by means 
of the set of signs B on the basis of the set of propositions X, it is necessary 
and sufficient that one should be able to derive from the propositions of X 
the formula (x):2 =a. =.(qz’,2” 2,2”... .) 
where b’, c’, ) symbolises the conjunction of all 
the propositions of the set X. Proves also that for a sign ‘a’ to be in- 
definable by means of signs of the set B on the basis of the set of proposi- 
tions X, it is necessary and sufficient that the formula (q2’, 2”, y’,y” ..-, 
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_a’ + x” should be free from contradiction. Calls a set of propositions 
categorical when for any two ‘ realisations ’ of the set there is at least one 
relation which makes the two ‘ realisations’ isomorphous. When there is 
at most one such relation the set is called monotransformable. A set of 
propositions X is called complete with respect to its specific signs, when it 
is impossible to find a categorical set of propositions Y, which with respect 
to its specific signs is essentially richer than X._ Every monotransformable 
set of propositions is complete, in this sense. It is not known whether 
every complete set of propositions must be monotransformable. The 
problem of basing a physical theory, such as mechanics, on a categorical 
system of axioms is equivalent to the problem of defining the concepts of 
the theory wholly by means of geometrical concepts. This does not appear 
possible.] Louis Rougier (Besangon-Le Caire). La Scolastique et la 
Logique. [The fundamental scholastic principles are that every judgement 
is predicative ; that existence is a predicate ; that everything must have a 
sufficient reason for being what it is; that there cannot be an infinite 
series of subordinate causes; that essential attributes do not admit of 
degree. Modern logic has shown the first two of these principles to be 
fallacious. The last is contrary to the theory of types. And, in general, 
the a priori method of the scholastics is invalidated by the modern discovery 
of the tautological character of pure thought.] Jan Lukasiewicz (Warsaw.) 
Zur Geschichte der Aussagenlogik. [The ancestors of modern logisti> are 
not the Aristotelians but the Stoics. For whereas Aristotelian logic is a 
logic of terms, Stoic logic is, like logistic, a logic of propositions. Stoic 
logic is two-valued. The Stoics defined negation, conjunction, and im- 
plication as truth-functions, though there were disputes about the nature 
of implication, Diodorus of Megara rejecting Philo’s conception of material 
implication in favour of strict implication. Disjunction they appear to 
have interpreted at first exclusively but later non-exclusively. Chrysippus 
gives the following as their primitive syllogisms, or forms of inference : 
1. If p, then but p; therefore g. 2. If p, then qg; but not-g; there- 
fore not-p. 3. Not both p and q; but p; therefore not-g. 4. Either p 
or q; but p; therefore not-g (valid only for exclusive disjunction). 5. 
Either p or g; but not-g; therefore py. Where we use letters for variables 
the Stoics used ordinal numbers. Traces of this system survive in the logic 
of the Middle Ages, but were lost in modern philosophy until Frege in 1879 
laid the foundations of logistic. In Frege’s system there are two fundamental 
concepts, negation and implication, two rules of inference, substitution 
and the dissolution of implications, and six primitive propositions, which 
L. expresses in his own symbolism. In it, ‘if p, then g’ is symbolised by 
“Cpq’ and ‘ not-p’ by‘ Np’. ToeachC belong as arguments two meaning- 
ful expressions immediately following it; to each N one such expression. 
He proves finally that Frege’s third axiom ‘ CCpCgrCqCpr ’ can be deduced 
from the first two, namely ‘ CpCqp’ and ‘ CCpCgrCCpqCpr’.] Joergen 
Joergensen (Copenhagen). inige Hauptpunkte der Entwicklung der 
formalen Logik seit Boole. [Describes the parts played by Boole, MacColl, 
Frege, Peano, Peirce, Schroeder, Russell and Whitehead, Nicod, Sheffer 
and his pupils, Wittgenstein, Lukasiewicz and the Polish school, Lewis and 
Langford, Hilbert and his followers, Carnap and the Viennese circle, in the 
recent development of formal logic. Deplores the individualism of 
logicians. For nearly all these men spent much time and trouble over 
problems which had already been settled by one of the others.] Charles 
W. Morris (Chicago). Some Aspects of recent American Scientific Philo- 
sophy. [The first American philosophers of importance were Peirce, 
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William James, Dewey and Royce. James and Dewey were bio-social, 
Peirce a logical pragmatist. Peirce and Royce were responsible for the 
American interest in symbolic logic, as revealed in the work of Sheffer and 
his pupils, Huntington, Lewis and Langford. Interest in the philosophy of 
science is shown by the work of Cohen, Bridgman, Lenzen, Benjamin and 
others. The absence of metaphysicians in America, to act as counter- 
irritants, may account for the fact that scientific empiricism there is in- 
sufficiently critical.] _Kasimir Ajdukiewicz (Lemberg). Der logistische 
Antirationalismus in Polen. [By anti-rationalism is meant the rejection of 
any form of mystical intuition. In Poland empiricism, consisting of a 
refusal to accept unverifiable propositions, is accompanied by a great 
interest in symbolic logic. Empiricism has flourished there since the end 
of the eighteenth century, the time of the brothers Sniadecki. The chief 
founder of the modern logistical anti-rationalist movement was Twardowski. 
Its leaders at present are Lukasiewicz, who is interested in the history of 
logic, the development of many-valued logics, and the theory of deduction, 
Lesniewski, an anti-formalist who has constructed a complete system of 
the foundations of mathematics, as comprehensive as that of Whitehead 
and Russell and more exact, Tarski, who has made important discoveries 
in metalogic, Ajdukiewicz, who upholds a radically conventionalist theory 
of science, and Chwistek, a semanticist and metamathematician noted for 
his work on the theory of types.] 


SUPPLEMENTS. 


1. To Morris, “ The Relation of the Formal and Empirical sciences.” 
Kasimir Ajdukiewicz (Lemberg). Logik und Empirische Wissenchaft. 
[The formalisation of logic does not make it into an empirical science. 
The judgment that the propositions written here entail the proposition 
written there in accordance with a rule of inference may involve empirical 
presuppositions ; but this is quite different from the actual entailment of 
the conclusions by the premises, in accordance with the rule.] 2. To 
Ajdukiewicz, “‘ Die wissenschaftliche Weltperspektive.” C. G. Hempel 
(Brussels). Zur Fragen der wissenschaftlichen Weltperspektiven. [(Carnap 
has shown that all the syntactical properties of a language can be defined 
purely formally, without reference to ‘meaning’ or to people’s behaviour. 
A.’s empirical rules are really a species of transformation-rules ; besides 
these he also requires form-rules. Absolute knowledge is impossible even 
within a single world-perspective. For many mutually exclusive systems 
of propositions will fall under its scope.] K. Ajdukiewicz. Sinnregeln, 
Weltperspektive, Welt. [Defends his account of meaning as formally self- 
consistent, and conformable to actual usage. Does not see how his 
empirical rules can be reduced to formal transformation rules. Proposi- 
tions belonging to a given world perspective are certain when to deny them 
is to infringe the rules of meaning which characterise that world perspective. 
If one holds that our ordinary language is not one genuine language but 
hovers between many genuine languages, then one can hold that each of 
these languages has not merely formal but also empirical rules of meaning, 
even though ‘our language’ has not.] 3. To Neurath, ‘“ Einheit der 
Wissenchaft als Aufgabe,” and Reichenbach, ‘‘ Wahrscheinlichkeitslogik.” 
Kurt Grelling (Berlin). Wahrscheinlichkeit von Hypothesen. [Maintains 
the unfashionable view that the probability of hypotheses is in principle 
of the same kind as the probability of games of chance. The probability of 
a hypothesis for which there is a given amount of evidence may be measured 
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by the frequency with which hypotheses for which there was that amount 
of evidence have been finally rejected or accepted in the past.] Karl 
Popper (Vienna). “Induktionslogik” und “ Hypoth hrscheinlichkeit.”” 
[No satisfactory theory of induction is possible, and none is necessary for 
science. Scientific hypotheses can never be justified; they can merely 
be more or less useful. The mathematical concept of probability cannot 
profitably be applied to scientific hypotheses.] Hans Reichenbach. Zur 
Induktions-Maschine. [The problem of induction must not be turned 
out of scientific philosophy. The principle on which certain observations 
yield a system of hypotheses which goes beyond them can be rationally 
described. One could have an induction-machine as well as a deduction- 
machine.] Otto Neurath. Zur Induktionsfrage. [If we wish to preserve 
the term ‘ induction ’ we may use it to describe the way in which predictions 
are actually derived from observation-propositions, but not for any logical 
process.] A. Tarski. Wahrscheinlichkeitslehre und mehrwertige Logik. 
[Reichenbach’s probability logic is not a many-valued logic. Nor is the 
introduction of many-valued logics either necessary or desirable for the 
theory of probability.] J. Lukasiewicz. Zur vollen dreiwertigen Aus- 
sagenlogik. [Outlines a three-valued system of logic which cannot without 
contradiction be interpreted in terms of two-valued logic.] J. Hosiasson. 
Wahrscheinlichkeit. [1. The probability of the initial state A does not 
precisely determine the probability of the ensuing event B. 2. The most 
favourable bet is not always the most probable.] Hans Reichenbach. 
Wahrscheinlichkeitslogik und Alternativlogik. [Maintains against Tarski, 
that his probability logic is a many-valued system, which can be correlated 
with two-valued logic, and that it alone affords a satisfactory basis for the 
probability calculus, and a solution of the problem of induction.] 4. To 
Zilzel, ‘‘ P. Jordans Versuch den Vitalismus quantenmechanisch zu retten.” 
Hans Reichenbach. Metaphysik bei Jordan? [Jordan’s defence of 
vitalism cannot be dismissed as metaphysical. Whether he is right or not 
is a question of fact which the biological evidence does not yet enable us 
to decide.] Otto Neurath. Jordan, Quantentheorie und Willensfreiheit. 
[Jordan fails to show what biological predictions the quantum theory affords. 
His remarks about free-will are mainly metaphysical.] Moritz Schlick. 
Ergaenzende Bemerkungen ueber P. Jordans Versuch einer quantentheore- 
tischen Deutung der Lebenserscheinungen. [Jordan’s arguments do not 
tend to show that biology is irreducible to physics, but the contrary. A 
high degree of unpredictability characterises not merely organic but all 
very complicated entities. Indeterminism has nothing to do with free-will, 
which requires causality.] Philipp Frank. Jordan und der radikaler 
Positivismus. [Jordan has said nothing to prove the ‘autonomy’ of 
biology. It is self-evident that biology always uses the physics of its time. 
Doubts if the arguments for a teleological view of biology can be expressed 
in the language of radical positivism which J. himself recognises as the 
language of science.] 

Band 5, Heft 4. Karl Durr (Ziirich). Die Bedeutung der Negation. 
Grundziige der empirischen Logik. [How can negative propositions be 
reduced to basic propositions ? A basic proposition is one which asserts 
that an object has a particular property or that a particular relation holds 
between two objects, e.g., “ this is red,” “ this is earlier than that”. Basic 
propositions cannot negate each other, but they can be incompatible. So 
‘not-fa’ can be defined as equivalent to ‘some property incompatible 
with f belongs toa’. A derived proposition is defined as a disjunction of 
conjunctions of basic propositions. A proposition is true if and only if it 
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can be legitimately validated, false if its negation can. Validation consists 
in exhibiting the derivation from basic propositions. So that a basic pro- 
position can be said to be false, but not true. The paradox is met by 
treating the basic proposition as a one-termed conjunction or disjunction, 
and so as a derived proposition. According to D.’s definition of disjunction, 
the law of excluded middle asserts that either p can be validated or not-p 
can be validated. If we are not able to prove either, it is false. Un- 
conditional acceptance of the law of excluded middle characterises meta- 

hysical, as opposed to empirical, logic.] Carl G. Hempel (Brussels), 
Fiber den Gehalt von Wahrscheinlichkeitsaussagen. [If assertions of proba- 
bility are taken to refer to the limits of relative frequencies in infinite 
series of observations, there will be no ground for applying the probability 
calculus to the finite series which alone are accessible to us. Indeed, on 
this interpretation, assertions of probabili® will have no empirical 
content. Neither von Mises’ theory nor Reichenbach’s overcomes this 
failing. The solution is to assume that assertions of probability refer 
to frequencies within finite series. This will not lead to paradoxes, if it is 
recognised that hypotheses in science are not abandoned on the strength 
of any apparently contrary instance.] Hans Reichenbach (Istanbul). 
Bemerkungen zu Carl Hempels Versuch einer finitistischen Deutung des 
Wahrscheinlichkeitsbegriffs. [The difficulty with assertions of probability 
is not that the series of observations to which they refer is infinite, but that 
they involve an inductive inference from known events to unknown. 
Hempel does not solve it. For he does not show how a finite series of 
observations can justify a more general hypothesis.] Hans Reichenbach. 
Uber Induktion und Wahrscheinlichkeit. [Remarks on Karl Popper’s 
“Logik der Forschung”. Agrees with Popper that hypotheses cannot 
be conclusively verified, but attacks him for saying that they can be con- 
clusively confuted. Maintains against P. that the concept of probability 
as applied to hypotheses can be identified with the mathematical concept 
applied to throws of dice, etc. Attacks P’s definition of mathematical 
probability in terms of the ‘limes partialis’, and his refusal to take the 
problem of induction seriously.] Reviews by R. Carnap of W. Quine’s 
A System of Logistic, W. Dubislav’s Naturphilosophie, A. Heyting’s Mathe- 
matische Grundlagenforschung, Intuitionismus, Beweistheorie, and K. 
Popper’s Logik der Forschung. 

Band 5, Heft 5. Advertisement and programme of the International 
Congress for Scientific Philosophy, Paris, 16th-21st September, 1935. 
Then, Hans Reichenbach. Bemerkungen zu Karl Marbes statistischen 
Untersuchungen zur Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung. [The statistics collected 
by Marbe do not, as he claims, show that the a priori probability calculus 
is inapplicable to actual events. At best, they show that certain roulette 
wheels are biassed, and that the later members of a sequence of births are 
statistically dependent on the earlier, and that there are some sequences 
which do not approach a frequency-limit, and so do not come within the 
scope of the probability calculus. But they also imply that there are some 
which do, and therefore constitute a justification of the frequency theory 
of probability rather than a refutation of it.] E. Finlay Freundlich 
(Istanbul). Das Alter der Welt und die Energiequellen der Gestirne. [The 
sun must have some other source of energy than the condensation of its 
atoms ; for that could have maintained it at its present strength only for 
some twenty million years, and the evidence of the amount and rate of 
production of lead from Uran crystals goes to show that the age of the 
earth’s crust is some 5000 million years. This agrees with the hypothesis, 
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based on the movements of the planets, that the planets were thrown off 
by the sun, as the result of a star’s nearly colliding with it, some 7000 
million years ago. The present distribution of the stars would make such 
a collision excessively improbable, but there are good grounds for holding 
that the members of our stellar system were once massed much closer 
together and then started a race away from one another which is going on 
atanincreasing speed. The history of the stellar system which we observe 
is probably no older than that of the earth. The sufficient sources of the 
energy of the sun are sub-atomic processes, of which the chief is the complete 
conversion of matter into radiation.] Erwin Bunning (Jena). Sind die 
Organismen mikrophysikalische Systeme ? [Produces biological evidence to 
show that Jordan is wrong in supposing that the behaviour of organisms is 
governed only by statistical and not by causal laws. Jordan’s attempt to 
account for it in terms of an intensification of acausal micro-processes is 
not supported by the facts.] Pascual Jordan (Rostock). Hrgaenzende 
Bemerkungen ueber Biologie und Quantenmechanik. [Replies summarily to 
the attacks made on him at the Prague conference, and declares his innocence 
of metaphysics. Claims that the classical concept of causation is too 
narrow. If we conceive of the laws of nature as integral, rather than 
differential, equations, then we shall have allowed for teleological as well 
as mechanical causation.] Otto Neurath (The Hague). Pseudorationalis- 
mus der Falsifikation. [A criticism of some features of Popper’s ‘ Logik 
der Forschung’. P. is charged with pseudo-rationalism, because he over- 
systematizes the theories and methods of science. He overstresses the 
part played by experiment in science, and does not allow for our willingness 
to retain theories even in the face of apparently contrary observations. 
Such propositions as that a comet will appear at a particular place sometime 
in the future are not confutable, and are therefore ruled out by P. as meta- 
physical, but they are legitimate and often fruitful hypotheses. A hy- 
pothesis cannot be conclusively confuted, any more than it can be con- 
clusively verified. It is sufficient for its genuineness that it should accord 
with some possible Protocol-propositions. N. expresses Protocol-proposi- 
tions in the form “‘ Charles’s protocol (there is a table in the room perceived 
by Charles),”’ because in this form they are least likely to conflict with 
other accepted hypotheses, and so are most stable.] Reviews by O. Neurath 
of Alf Ross’s Kritik der sogenannten praktischen Erkenntnis, by L. von 
Bertalanaffy of R. Woltereck’s Grundziige einer allgemeinen Biologie, by 
A. Herzberg of Felix Kruger’s Das Wesen der Gefiihle, and by K. Grelling 
of Gerhard Weisser’s Wirtschaftspolitik als Wissenschaft and of Einheits- 
wissenschaft, Eleft 1, O. Neurath, Hinheitswissenschaft und Psychologie, 
Heft 2, H. Hahn, Logik, Mathematik und Naturerkennen, and Heft 3, 
R. Carnap, Die Aufgabe der Wissenschaftslogik. 


Kanr-Stupien. Band 40, Heft 1-3, 1935. Pp. 1-100. This issue, many 
months overdue, appears under new direction and a new editor (H. Heyse), 
who introduces it in a foreword. ‘‘ We are guided by the conviction that 
the German Revolution is a single metaphysical act of the German soul, 
which expresses itself in every sphere of German life and which in conse- 
quence will bring philosophy and science necessarily and irresistibly within 
its jurisdiction. . . . The life which is shaping itself is deeper, truer and 
more ultimate than that of the entire modern age, and with it philosophy 
and science, which contend on its behalf, will attain to their essence, their 
Truth, and in this find freedom. It is for Truth’s sake that the fight 
against modernity—perhaps, indeed, against the fundamental forms and 
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values of the age we live in—is necessary. This means that we have to 
win through to the forms in which the life that is now ruinous and untrue 
to the very bottom will find deliverance and salvation. . .. When German 
philosophy, starting from German life, contends for this truly Platonic 
unity of Truth and historically conditioned political life, it assumes a 
European task, for it thereby posits a problem to solve which, with their 
peculiar powers and freedom, is a vital necessity of the European peoples. 
In the Kantian phrase, interpreted in its spirit, the task is to sublate 
knowledge (das Wissen aufheben). Not for negation’s sake, but for the 
sake of a more ultimate form of philosophy and science, in order to make 
room for the new form of the Spirit and of life. In this living and creative 
sense the Kant-Studien are bound to the genuine spirit of Kantian 
philosophy.” H. Heyse. Philosophie und politische Existenz. [Modern 
thought, partly through a Christian misreading of Plato and partly through 
the development of science, has divorced theory and practice, Idea and 
existence. The new task of German philosophy is, on the contrary, to 
articulate the convictions actually and distinctively operative in German 
life. There must be a return to the Greeks (‘‘ this thoroughly nordic 
people ”’), especially to Plato, for whom individual life was inseparable from 
the Whole, the Whole having its nearest embodiment in the State. In this 
deep sense, philosophy is essentially political.] G. Mollowitz. Kanis 
Platoauffassung. [Adduces detailed evidence to show that Kant drew 
all his knowledge of Plato from Brucker’s Hist. crit. philosophiae. This 
false Platonism, owing its falsity to its long transmission through 
Christian channels, is retained by the Marburg Kantians, who have done 
nothing more than secularise it.] G. del Vecchio. thik, Recht und 
Staat. [Reprint of address at the Prague Congress, Sept., 1934.] P.E. 
Liljeqvist. Prinzipielles iiber Individuum und Gemeinschaft nach dem 
schwedischen Persénlichkeitsidealismus. [First part only—starts from the 
ideas of Bostrém and deals chiefly with the notion of the State as an 
organism or a person as against the individualism of the contract theory.] 
Survey of philosophical periodicals by G. Mollowitz (this new feature is 
henceforth to replace the usual reports of the branch meetings of the Kant 
Society). 
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VIII.—NOTES. 
J. S. MACKENZIE (1860-1935). 


Joan Stuart MackEnziz, who died on December 6 last year, belonged to 
the generation of philosophers who drew their inspiration from Hegel 
and Plato. He differed from contemporaries of the same school in the 
exceptional breadth of his reading, the hardly less exceptional range of 
his travels, which took him to California in the west, India, Burmah, 
and Ceylon in the east, and (perhaps as a consequence) in the singular 
hospitality of his mind for suggestions coming from different points of 
view from his own. There certainly never was a less controversial or 
(perhaps again for this reason) a more persuasive lecturer and writer. 
What he said of his own teacher, Edward Caird, was true of himself: 
like all “‘ Arthur’s noblest ” he “ never dealt in scorn ”’. 

Born near Glasgow in 1860, after spending part of his early boyhood 
in Buenos Aires, upon his return he attended the Glasgow High School, 
where he received a strong bent to mathematics from Thomas (afterwards 
Sir Thomas) Muir, who had the highest hopes of him as a mathematician. 
But on entering the University of his own city in 1877, in spite of the 
attraction of its most distinguished professor, Sir William Thomson 
(afterwards Lord Kelvin), the magnetism of Caird diverted him to 
philosophy. On finishing his degree course he obtained first the Clarke 
Exhibition, then the Shaw Fellowship, the blue ribbon of the Scottish 
Universities. With this he proceeded to Cambridge, where he obtained 
a Scholarship at Trinity. German Idealism in those days in that Uni- 
versity was a distant and deeply suspected “cloud of unknowing”. 
Undaunted by this, he chose Hegel as the subject of a paper at the Students’ 
Philosophical Society, which became an inspiration to at least one of his 
audience, his friend and contemporary, John McTaggart. After election 
as Fellow of Trinity, he became Assistant to Professor Adamson in 
Manchester, and after Alexander’s election to succeed Adamson, accepted 
in 1895 the Professorship of Philosophy in University College, Cardiffi— 
a post which he retained till his retirement from teaching in 1915. His 
attitude of mind suited the national temperament, and during these years 
he exerted a wide influence on the minds of future ministers, teachers, 
and other professional men throughout the Principality. 

The long list of his books and articles falls into two groups, the earlier 
on Ethics and Social Philosophy, the later on Metaphysics. He always 
thought (probably rightly), that Caird had made a mistake in diverting 
him from an early project to devote himself to an intensive study of Hegel. 
Leaving Hegel to McTaggart, he turned to social study and at once made 
a mark with what is perhaps the most generally readable of all his books, 
the Introduction to Social Philosophy, though the Manual of Ethics, which 
preceded it and which reached a sixth edition in 1929, is the most generally 
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known. Feeling more and more that the roots of Ethics and Social Philo. 
sophy (pace Lotze who reversed the order) were in Metaphysics, he returned 
to his early love, and in 1902 published his Outlines of Metaphysics, which in 
the third (1928) edition still remains perhaps the best general introduction 
to the subject. This was followed by a series of essays written during the 
war on the English character, with the intriguing title Arrows of Desire, 
and his chief work Constructive Philosophy, published in the Library of 
Philosophy. By this time the general confusion of thought as to standards 
of moral and other values was directing philosophers with something of 
what Professor Laird calls the “ wine of adventure in their veins ” to this 
subject, and Mackenzie summed up the result of his own thought on the 
subject in the little book on Ultimate Values, in which he indicated the 
bent of his mind in his last years to what might be called Austhetic Idealism 
—in reality a return from Hegel to Plato with the emphasis on the idea 
of Beauty. 

It was characteristic of the openness of his mind to wider ranges of 
speculation that his last book was a review of the ‘‘ Cosmic Problems ” that 
awaited completer treatment from the younger generation. I have no 
space to mention even the chief of his articles in Minp, Hastings’ Dictionary 
of Religion and Ethics, and elsewhere, but no true estimate can be formed 
of his contribution to philosophy without taking these into account, 
especially those on “ Eternity’, ‘‘ Infinity’, and ‘‘ Cosmic Order ”’, and 
it is to be hoped that they will be republished in separate form. 

He received the degree of LL.D. from Glasgow, Litt.D. from Cambridge, 
and was a Fellow of the British Academy. His last years were spent in 
his cottage home close by Tintern Abbey, overlooking the hills and 
valleys which he loved. In 1898 he married Millicent Hughes, Professor 
of Education in Cardiff, who survives him. 

J. H. 


XI. INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 


This Congress will take place at Madrid from the 6th to the 12th 
of September, 1936. Information about the arrangements can be ob- 
tained on application to l’Instituto Nacional de Psicotecnia, Alberto 
Aguilera, 25, Madrid. 


MIND ASSOCIATION : ADDITIONS TO RULES. 


An Extraordinary General Meeting of the Association was held in Bedford 
College, London, on 7th February, 1936, with Prof. L. S. Stebbing, Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

The Treasurer presented the report of the committee which had been 
appointed by the last Annual General Meeting to consider a claim upon 
the Association for Income Tax. He informed the meeting that according 
to the assurances of the Income Tax authorities the Association would 
be deemed to be exempt from tax if it adopted certain additions to its 
Rules to make clear that it would never distribute dividends to its members. 
The following additions to the Rules of the Association were moved in 
consequence of the report and unanimously approved :— 
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Rule 5 (new clause): ‘‘ The Editor while in receipt of remuneration 
other than out-of-pocket expenses shall not be a voting member of the 
Executive Committee, but shall be summoned to all its meetings in a 
consultative capacity.” 

Rule 9: “‘ The income and property of the Association, whencesoever 
derived, shall be applied solely to the objects of the Association as set out 
in these Rules, and no portion thereof shall be paid or transferred directly 
or indirectly by way of profit to members of the Association, provided 
that nothing in this Rule shall prevent payment in good faith of remunera- 
tion to any officer or servant of the Association in return for any services 
actually rendered, but no remuneration or other benefit in money or 
money’s worth shall be given to any officer or member of any governing 
body of the Association except repayment of out-of-pocket expenses.” 

Rule 10: “If upon the winding up or dissolution of the Association 
there remains after satisfaction of all its debts and liabilities any property 
whatsoever, the same shall not be paid to or distributed among the members 
of the Association, but shall be given or transferred to some other Institu- 
tion or Institutions which shall have objects similar to the objects of the 
Association and which shall prohibit the distribution of its or their income 
and property among its or their members to an extent at least as great 
as is imposed by the Association under or by virtue of Rules 9 and 10 
hereof, such Institution or Institutions to be determined by the members 
of the Association at or before the time of dissolution, and if and so far 
as effect cannot be given to this provision then to some charitable object.” 


MIND ASSOCIATION : ANNUAL MEETING AND JOINT SESSION 
WITH THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY AND SCOTS PHILO- 
SOPHICAL CLUB. 


Tar AnnvuAL Meettne of the Mind Association will be held this year at 
St. Andrews, at 5 p.m. on Friday, 3rd July. 

It will be followed by a Joint SESSION WITH THE ARISTOTELIAN SOCIETY 
anD Scots PxiLosopHicaL Cxius, for which the following arrangements 
have been made :— 


Fray, 3RD JULY. 
At8 p.m. Chairman: Professor J. L. Stocks. 
Address by Professor G. F. Stout. 


SATURDAY, 4TH JULY. 


At 10 a.m. Chairman: Professor Norman Kemp Smith. 
Symposium: ‘‘ The Nature of Memory Knowledge.” 
Prof. H. H. Price, Prof. J. Laird, Mr. J. N. Wright. 


At2 p.m. Chairman: Professor L. S. Stebbing. 
Symposium: “Is there a Problem of Sense Data ?” 
Mr. G. A. Paul, Miss H. M. Smith, Mr. A. R. M. Murray. 


At 8 p.m. Chairman: Mr. G. Ryle. 
Symposium: “ Are there Synthetic a priori Truths ? ” 
Prof. C. D. Broad, Mr. A. J. D. Porteous, Mr. Reginald 
Jackson. 
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Sunpay, 5TH JULY. 


At 10a.m. Chairman: Prof. L. J. Russell. 
Symposium: “ Is Existence a Predicate ?” 
Mr. W. Kneale, Prof. G. E. Moore. 


At8 p.m. Chairman :. Prof. D. Morrison. 
Symposium: “Can Philosophy Determine what is Ethically or 
Socially Valuable ? ” 
Prof. J. L. Stocks, Mr. A. K. Stout, Mr. W. D. Lamont. 


Rooms will be provided for men in St. Salvator’s Hall and for women in 
Dean’s Court. For men all meals will be provided in the Hall; for women 
breakfast and tea will be provided at Dean’s Court, lunch and dinner in the 
Hall. The inclusive charge for board and lodging from Friday afternoon 
till Monday morning will be £1 7s. (this includes gratuities), and no rebate 
can be allowed for meals not taken. For those who do not pay the inclusive 
charge, the charge for separate meals will be: Lunch, 2s.; Tea, 1s; 
Dinner, 2s. 6d. 

There will be a charge of 10s. as a Registration Fee for Membership of the 
Joint Session ; in return for which Members will receive the Supplementary 
Volume of the Aristotelian Society, containing the papers. 

In order to facilitate the making of arrangements, it is requested that 
applications for Membership and for accommodation should be made as 
early as possible. Payment of the Registration Fee and of the charge for 
accommodation should accompany applications, which should be made to 


Mr. D. J. B. Ritchie, 
The Bursar, 
St. Salvator’s Hall, 
St. Andrews, Fife. 
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